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HE MASS CANDLE, a sacramental conse- 
> —™ erated to the service of God, is rich in 
N religious symbolism, representing in its 
= wax, the body of Christ; in its wick, His 
bu soul; and in its flame, His divinity; the 
i “Light of the World.” 
> In selecting candles for use in the Mass, it is fitting 
— that such consecrated objects should have in them- 
ry selves goodness and beauty. In wax and wick and 
Po flame, Mass candles should reflect the reverence 
wns due to the things of God, and carry out the aims of 
bs the Church in blessing sacramentals for God's 
3 service. 








Each Will & Baumer mass candle 
—Purissima, Altar or Missa Brand 
—traditionally dimensioned in body, 
wick and flame—is clearly stamped 
and certified as to Beeswax content. 
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Correspondence 





First with the Most 


Eprror: While we are firm believers in the 
age-old philosophy of librarianship that 
selection, rather than number, is the real 
criterion of the adequacy of a library col- 
lection, just for the sake of the record we 
would like to acquaint AMERICA readers 
with the following facts. 

In an article entitled “Gold in Academic 
Piles,” appearing in the Sept. 22 AMERICA, 
Eugene P. Willging makes the statement 
that the library of The Catholic University 
of America is the first library of a Catholic 
institution to reach the total of 500,000 
volumes. The Saint Louis University Li- 
braries passed that total some time ago... . 
Even if the excellent collections of the 
Corporate Colleges are not included, the 
holdings of the Saint Louis University Li- 
braries is still far in excess of 500,000 vol- 
umes. 

The attention called by Mr. Willging to 
the fine work being done in the field of 
microfilming by Catholic University can- 
not but remind scholars that the project 
of filming the manuscript collection at the 
Vatican Library for Saint Louis University 
Libraries is almost completed. This project, 
jointly sponsored by the Knights of Colum- 
bus and Saint Louis University, has made 
available to American scholars approxi- 
mately 10 million pages of the Vatican 
collection. Indirectly connected with this 
project has been the filming of thousands 
of other pages of material connected with 
the history of the Church in the Americas. 

The undersigned, as an alumnus of the 
Department of Library Science of Catholic 
University, fully appreciates the impor- 
tance and excellence of the library of Cath- 
olic University. What is even more grati- 
fying is the fine progress that has been 
made in that institution since the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Willging as Director of Li- 
braries. Would that there were more libra- 
ries blessed with leadership of such high 
caliber. 

(Rev.) Epwarp R. VoLLMar, S.J. 
Associate Director of Libraries 
Saint Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


It’s the Mass that Matters 


Eprror: As I read the article, “We Assist 
at Mass,” by Sister Mary Jude in AMERICA 
(9/22), I though of all the other children, 
products of Saint Margaret Mary School, 
Staten Island, N. Y., who, like myself and 
my classmate Sister Mary Jude, have to 
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take our place in a society that is not en- 
tirely Christian. 

Today the spectacular is the center of 
attraction for most Americans, including 
the majority of our Catholic people. It is 
always the sensational cinema, theatricals 
and news headlines that absorb and hold 
our attention. Truly, “the play’s the thing.” 
Immeasurable is the good fortune of those 
children, now mature men and women, 
who were imbued from their earliest days 
with the drama that is the Mass and that 
surrounds the life of Christ... . 

RicHARD NATALICCHIO 
Saint Joseph’s Seminary 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Malthus on Population 


Eprror: I should like to take issue with 
your Current Comment of Sept. 29, which 
on page 607 implied—intentionally or un- 
intentionally—that Malthus himself had 
advocated artificial and immoral methods 
of checking the growth of human popvla- 
tion. As a matter of fact, Malthus thought 
of the preventive check on population as 
operating chiefly, if not wholly, through 
late marriage and abstinence within mar- 
riage: “. . . if we consider only the general 
term which implies principally a delay of 
the marriage union from prudential con- 
siderations . . . it may be considered in 
this light as the most powerful of the 
checks which in modern Europe keep 
down the population to the level of the 
means of subsistence” (Essay on Popula- 
tion, 7th ed., Vol. I, p. 315. New York: 
Dutton, n. d.)... 

(Rev.) Francis C. MADIGAN, S.J. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Political-Science Panelists 


Eprror: Fr. F. William O’Brien, S.J.’s 
comments (A.M. 9/26, p. 577) about the 
small number of Catholic political scien- 
tists on panels of the recent convention of 
the American Political Science Association 
were most interesting. In so far as they 
will encourage Catholic political scientists 
to produce more, and lead Catholic ad- 
ministrators to insist on greater production, 
they are all to the good. 

However, it is simply not true that 
speakers and panelists are necessarily 
chosen on the basis of their output. If this 
were true, the panels would year in and 
year out be rather different in composi- 
tion. Every year there are large numbers 


of panelists who have produced little or 
nothing. They are chosen because of 
friendship with the panel chairman, or be- 
cause their views coincide with his. . . . 

I think it is a mistake to insist too much 
on distinguishing between Catholic and 
non-Catholic political scientists. Naturally 
there are few Catholics on these panels, 
because there are relatively few Catholic 
political scientists and because these in- 
clude relatively few who have studied un- © 
der the ruling elite, or are acceptable to 
Bee sr 

ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN 
Chairman, Dept. of Political Science 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sharing Teaching Resources 


Eprror: In the correspondence columns 
of the Sept. 28 issue of your excellent maga- 
zine there appeared a suggested solution 
for the overcrowding of parochial class- 
rooms. 

But may I suggest that the proposal to 
eliminate the lower elementary grades in 
favor of the 9th-graders is not a solution 
of the problem but a transfer of the prob- 
lem, something like “robbing! Peter to pay 
Paul”? The problem of educating a large 
proportion of our Catholic children still 
remains. 

Furthermore, isn’t the decision that the 
years from 14 to 18 are the “decisive” 
years in a child’s formation an arbitrary 
judgment? The history of American paro- 
chial education has stressed the elementary 
grades. And St. Pius X insisted that the 
early years in a child’s formation were im- 
portant when he commanded that children 
receive the Holy Eucharist as soon as they 
reached the use of reason... . 

Let those many well-established schools, 
usually well-blessed with teaching person- 
nel and financial reserves, share their 
“blessings” with the struggling and over- 
crowded suburban schools. If lay teachers 
are not competent to teach catechism— 
that point is certainly open to question— 
we could utilize lay teachers to teach the 
secular subjects, thereby releasing more 
priests and sisters to teach the gospel in 
more and more schools . . . to bring all 
men to “know, love and serve God.” 

(Rev.) Henry J. AMELING 
Hammond, Ind. 


Slick Packaging 


Eprror: Speaking of “Smut Tie-Ins” (Am. 
9/29, pp. 606), what explanation is forth- 
coming from recording companies large 
and small, to justify their “arty” packag- 
ing of discsP (Rev.) Francis J. B. FLYNN 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Current Comment 





HAPPENINGS HERE AT HOME 


The Washington Schools 


Of all the big and little dramas cur- 
rently being enacted over the school- 
segregation question, one of the most 
revealing occurred Oct. 1 in Washing- 
ton. On that day Hobart M. Corning, 
superintendent of schools for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, appeared before the 
now-notorious Davis subcommittee to 
testify on the state and fate of integra- 
tion in Washington schools. 

Large sections of that testimony ap- 
peared in the Oct. 2 Washington Post. 
Having read it, we cannot but agree 
with the Post’s editorial of the same 
day, which stated: 

The questioning was offensive in. 

manner, . . . rhetorical and tending 

to put words into the mouth of 
the witness. It revealed an abys- 
mal ignorance of educational tech- 
niques and problems, Dr. Corn- 
ing responded throughout the 
hearing with a dignified patience 
and firmness... . 


The questioner was 
counsel William Gerber. 

Merited praise is currently being 
heaped on Omer Carmichael, school 
superintendent in Louisville, where in- 
tegration has worked so smoothly. But 
this Review would like to add a word 
of praise for Dr. Corning, who has in- 
herited far more trying problems than 
Louisville ever knew, and who has 
done his intelligent best to surmount 
them. 


subcommittee 


McKeon’s Sentence Revised 


The case of S/Sgt. Matthew C. Mc- 
Keon is now closed. On Oct. 5 Navy 
Secretary Charles S. Thomas rendered 
his decision on the sentence provision- 
ally meted out to the Parris Island Drill 
Instructor who, on the tragic Sunday 
night of April 8, led his platoon of 
teen-age Marine Corps recruits into 
the tidal waters of Ribbon Creek. 

Sgt. McKeon will not get a dishon- 
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orable discharge after all. But there 
was no condoning the wrong done, In 
refutation of those who argued that 
the accused had done only what all 
the other DI’s did and that he was 
“merely unlucky,” Secretary Thomas 
declared flatly, “He negligently risked 
the lives of the Marines entrusted to his 
command.” For this he must be pun- 
ished. 

What lessons are there in this tragic 
case? The parents of the six youths 
who perished by drowning can only 
nourish their grief in the silence of 
their hearts. The same can be said of 
ex-Sergeant McKeon. But the country 
has perhaps benefited from the unfor- 
tunate episode. Secretary Thomas has 
stressed that our fighting men in the 
ranks are entitled to the very best in 
leadership, even from their non-com- 
missioned officers. All the armed forces 
and not alone the Marine Corps have 
no doubt taken that lesson to heart. 

The public, on the other hand, has 
come to a keener appreciation of the 
human elements in military training 
and service. The resulting closer con- 
tact between civilians and the military 
cannot but be an asset for our country 
as a whole. 


Roundup on Merit Scholarships 


The nation’s brightest high-school 
seniors are sharpening their pencils for 
the 1957 National Merit Scholarship 
competition, for which an initial screen- 
ing will be held on Oct. 24. Meantime, 
how did last year’s scholarship winners 
view the offerings of the Catholic col- 
leges? 

Of last spring’s 556 recipients of 
a plush Merit Scholarship, entitling 
the winner to a complete four-year 
scholarship to the college of his choice, 
39 were from Catholic high schools 
(boys: 31; girls: 8). Only 34 of these 
39 are currently enrolled in college, 
since five did not pick up their academ- 
ic laurels. 





Twenty-six are attending Catholic 
colleges while the remaining eight are 
on non-Catholic campuses. Four of 
these eight are at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, which, along with 
Harvard, proved a top-heavy favorite 
among the winners in the entire na- 
tional group. 

Six winners from non-Catholic sec- 
ondary schools have also enrolled in 
Catholic colleges. These bring the total 
of Merit Scholars now in Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher learning to 32. Notre 
Dame drew 9; Georgetown, 4; Mar- 
quette, 3, and St. Louis 3. The other 
students are registered singly in 13 
other colleges. 

Fourteen of the Catholic-college 
group are majoring in the physical sci- 
ences and engineering;, 16 list their 
major in liberal-arts fields. Two have 
indicated a double major. 

This almost even distribution of the 
group at Catholic colleges between the 
physical sciences and other areas of 
specialization contrasts with the divi- 
sion in the total group. Among the 
556 winners, 68 per cent of the boys 
and 13 per cent of the girls chose a 
physical-science major. 


Misleading Moral Guidance 


Religious affairs are newsworthy, and 
complaint is frequently justified that 
newspapers and magazines don’t fea- 
ture prominently enough the signifi- 
cant religious news of the day. But 
when religious and moral problems are 
featured merely for their immediate 
“shock” value, a positive disservice is 
done the cause of sound moral guid- 
ance. 

A glaring example of such thought- 
less use of religious news is the item 
“The Venial Kiss” in the Oct. 8 issue 
of Time. Taking off from an article in 
a Rome journal for the use of priests, 
La Palestra del Clero (a title ridic- 
ulously translated in one news release 
as “The Gymnasium for the Clergy”), 
Time quotes in abbreviation “two fund- 
amental Church documents on kiss- 
ing.” 

The reader finishes Time’s account 
of the morality of kissing with the 
definite impression that moral theology 
recognizes no kiss between “the un- 
wed” (including mothers and _ sons, 
brothers and sisters?) that is not either 
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a mortal or a venial sin. This is not 
true: such a kiss may be a mortal sin 
or a venial sin—or no sin at all or an 
act of virtue, depending on the action 
itself, on the motives and the circum- 
stances. 

If unwary and susceptible read- 
ers take Time as their mentor in mor- 
als, they come away from such inade- 
quate and misleading “news items” 
not merely with their personal stand- 
ards awry, but with the false convic- 
tion that the Church is unduly rigid 
in approaching such problems. 


Conclusion: take careful moral the- 
ology, not careless popular journalism 
as your norm and guide. 


Unions and High Finance 


The Voice of America ought to sit 
down with Esmond B, Gardner, head 
of the trust department of Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. Mr. Gardner has a story 
to tell—the story of a trade union which 
recently set aside $20 million from its 
welfare and pension fund for invest- 


ment in Government-guaranteed hous- 
ing mortgages. 

Mr. Gardner has a part in the story 
because the union—the International 
Ladies Garment Workers—went to Wall 
Street for expert advice. It selected the 
nation’s third-largest bank to manage 
its mortgage portfolio. 

Should the Voice of America use. 
this story, it should remember that 
behind the Iron Curtain it will seem 
just too good to be true, It would be 
well advised, therefore, to admit frank- 
ly that the profit motive was involved. 
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The 17th-century Pope (1676-1689) just beatified 
was one of those who could pray, “Lord, protect 
me from my friends; I can take care of m 
enemies.” Although press reports of the beatifica- 
tion ceremonies in St. Peter's on October 7 
stressed the new Blessed’s success in saving Eu- 
rope from the Turks, Blessed Innocent deserves 
especially well of the Church for his struggles 
closer to home. Students of his life single out two 
services in particular. He suppressed the abuse of 
nepotism and stood firm during his pontificate 
against the absolutism of Louis XIV of France. 
Those of his own household gave the Pope more 
occasion to exercise heroic virtue than did the 
Turks or the heretics. 

The suppression of nepotism was the easier task. 
The holy man Benedetto Cardinal Odescalchi, 
who came to the chair of Peter as Innocent XI, 
virtually rode in on a tide of indignation against 
a custom that amounted to a spoils system. Nepo- 
tism laid the papal resources at the mercy of the 
Pontiffs relatives. The “nephew” of Innocent’s 
predecessor was in fact the uncle of the Pope’s 
niece’s husband. His exactions were the last straw, 
even for the easy-going Romans. 

Louis XIV, the “eldest son of the Church,” 
proved more difficult to handle than the Pope’s 
real nephews. Here Innocent came up against a 
political system in which the Catholic kings of 
Europe exacted a heavy price for their services 
in “protecting” the Church. It was a formula for 
interference and exploitation. In our own time it 
is found operating in the attempts of a “Catholic 
state” to identify its interests with those of the 
Church, not necessarily for the advantage of re- 
ligion. 

What such “protection” could lead to in the 17th 
century was exemplified in an incident famous in 
the annals of the Papacy. This was the “invasion” 
of Rome in 1687 by the King’s ambassador, the 
Marquis de Lavardin. Warned in advance that he 


Blessed Innocent XI and the “Catholic” Kings 





was unwelcome as Louis’ ambassador, the Marquis 
arrived in the papal territory with an armed 
retinue of 800 men. When the customs officials 
attempted to check the baggage of this formidable 
escort, they were threatened with the cutting off of 
their ears and noses. Then, when the ambassador 
who thus forced himself upon the Pope was ex- 
communicated, Louis XIV put the nuncio under 
house arrest and seized the papal territory of 
Avignon. Such was the devotion of the King of 
France to the Catholic Church. 

Louis’ “help” to the Church had begun much 
earlier. In 1682 he instigated the French bishops 
to proclaim the Gallican Articles, whose imme- 
diate purpose was to justify royal usurpation of 
Church prerogatives. Subsequently, in order to 
recoup his lost credit at Rome, Louis conceived 
the idea of proving his zeal for Catholicism by 
stepping hard on the Protestants. In 1685, on his 
own initiative, he took the fateful step of revoking 
the Edict of Nantes. Louis also counseled similar 
harsh measures to James II of England, who came 
to the throne that same year as England’s first 
Catholic monarch since Mary. On James, as well 
as on Louis XIV, Innocent vainly urged restraint 
and prudence in their policies toward the Prot- 
estants. But these two kings claimed to know 
better than the Pope what was good for the cause 
of Catholicism. 

The beatification of a Sovereign Pontiff who had 
so much trouble with the Catholic monarchs of 
his time calls attention to the bad side of the sys- 
tem of “official religions.” Ironically and tragically, 
the Communists now in control behind the Iron 
Curtain have fallen heir to the legal system based 
upon this outmoded conception. By claiming the 
right to approve the appointment of bishops and 
even pastors and by regarding the clergy as civil 
servants, they construct an apparatus ideally made 
to subject the Church to the will of the atheist 
state. Rosert A, GRAHAM 
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By shifting $20 million from Govern- 
ment bonds to housing mortgages, 
ILGWU will gain about a quarter- 
million dollars a year. 

But more than the profit motive is 
involved. There is a shortage today of 
mortgage money for middle-income 
housing. ILGWU wants to help families 
of moderate means—whether the head 
of the family is a union member or 
not—to own their own homes. Initially 
its funds will finance veterans’ hous- 
ing. Later on it plans to help non- 
veterans by investing in mortgages 
guaranteed by the Federal Housing 
Authority, 

For this tale of collaboration between 
unionism and high finance there is no 
place in the rigid formulas of Karl 
Marx. 


Jesuits’ Jesuit 


On Oct. 23 at Maryland’s Wood- 
stock College, that mother of seminar- 
ies, a trim, 80-year-old Jesuit priest will 
play host to his religious brethren and 
to his sons in Christ. He is Rev. °J. 
Harding Fisher. Just sixty autumns 
ago, graduate of the class of 1895 at 
Fordham College, he entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus at Frederick, Md. 

Father Fisher, a native of Brooklyn, 
was ordained in 1910 by Cardinal Gib- 
bons. To a large extent, his priestly 
career has been a hidden life, devoted 
to the unpublicized service of his 
brothers in Christ in the Society. That 
is why we call him a Jesuits’ Jesuit. 

In 1922 Father Fisher began 25 un- 
interrupted years as a superior and 
master of novices in the three Eastern 
Jesuit provinces. During these years 
he introduced 507 scholastics and co- 
adjutor brothers to the life and rules 
of the order founded by Ignatius Loy- 
ola. To Father Fisher the following of 
Christ has always meant the busy, in- 
tense but unheralded life of Nazareth. 
Since 1948 he has been spiritual fath- 
er of the Jesuit theologians at Wood- 
stock. 

What makes the editors of this Re- 
view especially proud and happy over 
this jubilee is that as a young priest— 
from 1914 to 1922—Father Fisher was 
an associate editor of America and for 
a time its literary editor. To a former 
comrade-in-arms, a revered friend and 
a truly great son of Ignatius, our lov- 
ing tribute! 
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OVERSEAS 


Lutherans Favor Confession 


One of the bugaboos which make 
many American non-Catholics regard 
the Church with suspicion and even 
horror is the practice of private confes- 
sion. It will be a surprise to many 
non-Catholics, therefore, to hear that 
the German Lutherans, at their recent 
Evangelical Church Day at Frankfurt, 
came out in favor of individual con- 
fessions “as a major aspect of pastoral 
care.” Back in 1952, the General Synod 
of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Germany had gone on rec- 
ord in favor of the practice, and a new 
Church Order was approved which 
stated that all pastors should “be ready 
to hear confession and give absolution.” 

Nothing much followed the 1952 de- 
cision until this year, when arrange- 
ments were made to have confessions 
heard during the Evangelical Day. The 
move proved so popular that there 
weren't enough confessionals to go 
around. Following the congress, a pas- 
tor in Stuttgart arinounced that he 
would hear confessions for an hour 
every morning. 

Perhaps the day is coming when the 
mere thought of confession, as au- 
thentically practised in the Church, will 
no longer be a stumbling-block to our 
Protestant neighbors, 


Spain Gives Gladly 


Two articles by Rev. José -Maria 
Diaz Mozaz (April 14, May 19) in the 
Spanish Catholic Action weekly Eccle- 
sia gave alarming statistics on the de- 
cline of vocations to the priesthood in 
Spain. 

In 1867, wrote Fr, Diaz Mozaz, there 
was in Spain, according to the official 
Guia de la Iglesia en Espafia, one di- 
ocesan priest for every 400 Spaniards; 
in 1954 the ratio had dropped to one 
for 1,301. Though Spain’s population 
almost doubled in that interval (from 
approximately 16 million to 29 mil- 
lion), her secular clergy dropped off 
44 per cent. 

The total number of her priests, both 
secular and religious, fell from 44,454 
in 1867 to 29,580 in 1954. The de- 
crease during the past two decades can 


be explained in part at least by the 
ravages of the Civil War, in which 
4,266 priests were put to death in the 
Red Zone. 

On Oct. 1 a more optimistic view 
of Spain’s traditional generosity in pro- 
viding priestly vocations appeared in 
a release sent to the NC News Service 
by Rev. Jests ‘Iribarren, former editor 
of Ecclesia. He reported that the num- 
ber of seminarians in Spain rose from 
7,516 in 1934 to 21,501 in 1955. Ordi- 
nations, too, have risen, from 242 in 
1946 to a 1955 figure of 1,033. Even 
more encouraging is the upswing in 
the number of religious priests, brothers 
and sisters, from 58,536 in 1945 to 
90,519 in 1955. 

Spain, which this year sent out more 
of her own young priests for a five- 
year stay in Latin-American lands 
where vocations are desperately lack- 
ing, will not fail to meet the demands 
made these days on her generosity. 


Italian Socialist Mystery 


While the free world was still puz- 
zling over the Tito-Khrushchev talks, it 
was handed another left-wing conun- 
drum, The projected reunion of the 
left and right wings of Italian social- 
ism seemed dooméd on Oct. 4 when 
Pietro Nenni,-héad of the Left-wing 
Socialists; came to a friendly agreement 
with Communist boss Palmiro Togli- 
atti to dissolve their 10-year-old “unity- 
of-action” pact. The Right-wing So- 
cialists immediately denounced the 
agreement as a fraud. 

The Right-wing Socialists were cor- 
rect. The Nenni-Togliatti deal, even 
though it did dissolve the unity-of-ac- 
tion pact, was a fraud—and not a very 
clever fraud at that. All it did was pro- 
vide a less offensive formula for con- 
tinued Left-wing Socialist cooperation 
with the Communists. 

That was scarcely the kind of clean 
break with the Communists which 
Giuseppe Saragat, head of the Right- 
wing Socialists, had demanded as the 
price of reunion. To join with the Left- 
wingers under such _ circumstances - 
would make feHow-travelers of the 
Right-wing Socialists, too. 

Within a matter of days, however, 
the Socialist unity train was back on 
the tracks. Nenni published a letter on 
Oct. 9 which apparently repudiated his 
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bargain with Togliatti. He exhorted his 
followers not to stand on a “common 
political platform” with the Commu- 
nists. The Saragat Socialists were im- 
pressed. Unita, Communist party or- 
gan, glumly commented that Nenni 
had bowed to anti-Communist hysteria. 

What the next act will be in this 
confusing Socialist drama only the 
shifty Signor Nenni knows. 


Centenary of “Etudes” 


The Catholic press derighout the 
world appropriately takes note of a 
centenary being celebrated this month 
in France. The Paris monthly Etudes, 


founded in 1856, has long stood out 
among the trail-blazers of periodical 
journalism. A review of general cul- 
ture, the Paris organ has achieved 
unique prestige not only in France but 
in Catholic circles everywhere. 
Etudes began as an organ of the in- 
tellectual apostolate for the conversion 
of Russia, but it soon widened the 
scope of its concern. Today it opens its 
pages to the discussion of questions of 
religion, sociology, education, litera- 
ture and the arts. The present Editor- 
in-Chief, Pére Jean Villain, S.J., carries 
on the tradition of his immediate Jesuit 
predecessors, Péres René d’Ouince and 
Henri du Passage. Among former Edi- 


tors-in-Chief no longer living, the 
names of Léonce de Grandmaison, 
Jules Lebreton and Raoul de Scorraille 
suffice to explain the respect paid to 
Etudes by Catholic intellectuals. 

America (which will be represented 
at the formal centenary ceremonies in 
Paris) extends to Pére Villain and his 
distinguished corps of associates, drawn 
from all France, its sincere congratula- 
tions. We hope that the enviable tradi- 
tion already established will continue 
brighter than ever. 

Incidentally, some of our readers 
may wish to know that Etudes is pub- 
lished at 15, rue Monsieur, Paris VII. 
(Yearly subscription for the U. S.: $6.) 











According to the standards by which too many 
Americans estimate greatness, John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers for the 
past 35 years, is a real giant of a man. He has a 
salary of $50,000 a year, plus expense account. 
Some days he drives his own Cadillac to his plush 
office in Washington; on others he is conveyed 
there in a chauffeur-driven Cadillac furnished by 
the union. He lives in a stately home across the 
Potomac in Alexandria, Va. He is the most im- 


' portant individual in the entire coal industry. He 


is not unknown in the banking industry. Very 
shortly he will become something of a factor in 
the shipping industry. A few weeks ago the Presi- 
dent of the United States named him to a select 
citizens’ committee to study the nation’s foreign- 
aid program. 

There is much more to the story of Mr. Lewis’ 
worldly success—too much to record here. But this 
will be enough to show that the man has, indeed, 
achieved what men call success. He has, that is 
to say, achieved the same kind of success—though 
by force of circumstances in a more modest de- 
gree—that made the names of Rockefeller, Car- 
negie, Mellon and duPont immortal among us. 

Mr. Lewis’ story is, however, much more than 
the story of financial success. His is one of the 
half-dozen great names in the history of American 
labor. It is, in fact, as a labor leader that he will 
ultimately be judged. 

If the American people had been asked to make 
such a judgment ten years ago, the verdict would 
surely have been adverse. Because of the war-time 
strikes in coal, Mr. Lewis was widely hated and 
bitterly condemned. He was excoriated by the 
White House, enjoined by the courts, denounced 
in Congress. He was in those days probably the 
most unpopular man in the whole United States. 





The New John L. Lewis 


Those days seem far away now. The John Lewis 
who gaveled the quadrennial United Mine 
Workers convention to a close last week in Cin- 
cinnati had become a much mellower man. He 
had just negotiated another peaceful wage settle- 
ment with the coal operators. (It called for the 
biggest single wage increase—30 cents an hour— 
in the 66-year history of the union.) He predicted 
that the spirit of amity in the industry would pre- 
vail indefinitely. He had good news to report 
about the union’s welfare and pension fund, 
which a Senate subcommittee characterized not 
long ago as a “far-flung, pioneering, well-run pro- 
gram of immense value to its beneficiaries.” He 
was satisfied that the industry, now highly mecha- 
nized with Mr. Lewis’ blessing, had a promising 
future. With due modesty he opposed proposals 
to elect him president of the union for life and 
to make his birthday a mine holiday. 

In short, the John L. Lewis who held forth in 
Cincinnati last week was the labor statesman par 
excellence, serenely above the controversies of the 
past, secure in the devotion of his followers, glow- 
ing with the respect of his industry. The public 
verdict on him as a leader of labor might be dif- 
ferent today. 


Only one really discordant note was sounded | 


at the convention. A handful of delegates thought 
that the time had come for more democracy in 
the union. They said the members ought to elect 
all their district directors, instead of only the 7 
of 26 they now choose. After Mr. Lewis had ridi- 
culed, with a flash of his old rhetoric, the notion 
that the union was not a democratic institution, 
the delegates voted overwhelmingly to uphold 
him. Mr. Lewis’ office will continue naming the 
district directors. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
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Washington Front 


Behind the blinding curtain of the campaigns of the 
Big Four—Eisenhower-Nixon and Stevenson-Kefauver 
—lies another and larger campaign. To cover it, or 
rather, them—for it is less a single campaign than 
hundreds of separate battles—would require the read- 
ing of hundreds of local newspapers. A total of 472 
seats in Senate and House have to be filled. That means 
that at least 800 candidates are scurrying around the 
country seeking votes. 

Some of the candidates have victory “in the bag.” 
In the South, except for Tennessee, Florida and Vir- 
ginia, those who won the primaries are sure of winning 
in the election. In the three States I have mentioned, 
there is a real fight on in several constituencies. Four 
State contests—Butler vs. Mahoney in Maryland, Lang- 
lie vs. Magnuson in Washington, Morse vs. McKay in 
Oregon and Lausche vs. Bender in Ohio—have drawn 
national attention; and the two Kentucky Senatorial 
contests only a little less. The Wagner-Javits debate 
in New York seems not to draw too much space in 
newspapers outside that State. 

Let’s leave these prominent figures, and consider the 
case of less publicized candidates for the next Con- 
gress. Apart from local followers, people look on their 
contests as purely a matter of statistics. By how much 
of a majority will one or the other side win the Senate 
and House? It may not be too flattering to these can- 





Underscorings 


tating rebuke. 





didates to be looked upon as national ciphers, but they 
are probably just as glad to be so regarded. What they 
do want is to be known widely and favorably by their 
own constituents. 

The incumbents seeking re-election are running on 
their records and on what they managed to do for 
their districts. Their opponents, the outs, are challeng- 
ing those records; and, of course, there are local issues 
and organizations involved, too. But the big news on 
November 7, outside the main contests, will be which 
of the two parties is going to control the 85th Congress 
in 1957-58. 

The Republicans this year came up with a new cam- 
paign gimmick: they persuaded the big TV networks 
to sacrifice the last five minutes of the star evening 
shows for a “short” showing the President chatting with 
the local candidate. For weeks the President has been 
making these shorts. In one day alone he made 25 of 
them. These, of course, will appear locally, not na- 
tionally. The Democrats have made some, too, but theirs 
is a more limited budget. 

As the campaign wore on, however, pundits were 
wondering about the value of this enormous expense. 
When the star show ends, may viewers not turn the 
dial to another favorite? In fact, there seems to be a 
tendency, contrary to pre-campaign ideas, to doubt the 
efficacy of TV political appearances. Can they ever 
hope to equal the warmth of appearances “in the 


‘ flesh”? The Democrats believe not; and the Republicans 


are coming around. That dial can be a pretty devas- 
WILFrip PARSONS 


Ivory Coast, Togoland and Egypt. It 
also cares for Negroes in 12 U. S. 
parishes. 








A CONCORDANCE of texts on five 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, undertaken 
jointly by Rev. Pietro Boccaccio, S.J., 
of the Biblical Institute in Rome and 
Prof. Millar Burrows of Yale Univer- 
sity, is being prepared by the use of 
cards punched by theology students in 
Italy and processed here on IBM’s 
“mechanical brain.” 


p> SPIRITUAL LIFE, a quarterly pub- 
lished by the Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers (514 Warren St., Brookline 46, 
Mass.), will include in its December 
issue four major articles which consti- 
tute a study of “The American Diocese 
and Man’s Spiritual Life.” They will 
be contributed by Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing of Boston, Fr. Thomas F. 
Stack, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, 
East Hampton, Conn., Fr. James M. 
Egan, O.P., professor of theology at 
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St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., 
and Theodore Maynard, well-known 
Catholic writer and historian. C.K. 


pFR. KARL ADAM, noted Catholic 
writer and theologian, will celebrate 
his 80th birthday on Oct. 22. Among 
his best known works are The Spirit of 
Catholicism (1932) and Christ Our 
Brother (1931). Pantheon Books will 
publish this fall his new book, The 
Christ of Faith. 


p> THE SOCIETY OF AFRICAN MIS- 
SIONS celebrates this year the centen- 
ary of its foundation. Founded in 
France, it now has 1,510 members. The 
two largest provinces are France with 
some 650 members and Ireland with 
600. The young (1946) American prov- 
ince numbers 84. The society has mis- 
sions in Liberia, Nigeria, Gold Coast, 


p> In St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 11 died Most 
Rev. John Gregory Murray, Archbishop 
of St. Paul. Born in Waterbury, Conn., 
in 1877, he was ordained in 1900, be- 
came Auxiliary Bishop of Hartford in 
1919, Bishop of Portland, Me., in 1925 
and Archbishop of St. Paul in 1931. He 
would have been 25 years archbishop on 
Oct. 29. From 1943-48 he was Episcopal 
Chairman of the Press Department, 
NCWC., 


pA NEW CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL was dedicated Sept. 2 in 
Immaculate Conception parish Fair- 
banks, by Most. Rev. Francis D. Glee- 
son, S.J., Vicar Apostolic of Alaska. The 
school, erected at a cost of $420,000 to 
accommodate 200 pupils, is named 
Monroe High School, in memory of 
Rev. Francis Monroe, S.J., who found- 
ed the parish in 1904. C.K. 
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Editorials 





Religious Support for the United Nations 


Each year, with the recurrence of United Nations 
Day, October 24, the American public takes stock of 
the great postwar peace organization. For a whole 
week preceding this date, which marks the anniversary 
of the coming into force of the UN Charter (October 
24, 1945), UN’s hopes and achievements occupy the 
attention of the public in many places. Religious, fra- 
ternal and women’s groups are particularly active in 
promoting UN Week. Some Catholic bishops issue spe- 
cial messages in support of the occasion. 

The interest that religious bodies take in the United 
Nations merits more attention than it usually gets. They 
accord a sort of reverence to the peace organization 
that they do not give to any other of the international 

rganizations. Churchmen do not customarily compose 
vtayers for the International Telecommunications 
Jnion or the Coal and Steel Authority. To the best of 
our knowledge no prayers are ever said for the success 
of the Council of Europe in Strasbourg. For various 
reasons the United Nations is in a class by itself. 

Those who support the United Nations are some- 
times reproached for the almost religious fervor they 
devote to its cause. Yet the curious thing is that even 
those who criticize the organization frequently adduce 
arguments springing from an attitude that is not very 
much different. Both friends and critics demand of the 
United Nations something of a high idealism that 
comes very close to religious ideals. 

From the beginning in 1945 there were public efforts 
to introduce some religious elements into the world 
body. Considerable protest arose when the United Na- 
tions began to function without any reference to relig- 
ion. This failure to include God was attributed to the 
influence of the Soviet Union. In reality, in steering 
away from religion, the United Nations only imitated 
the precedent set in the League of Nations, which was 
strongly influenced by the secularist spirit. 

Today, however, a different spirit reigns, at least 


outwardly. In acknowledgment of popular demand, 
more deference is shown to the religious sentiments 
of mankind. The first and last sittings of the annual 
General Assembly are opened by what the standing 
rules of procedure call “one minute of silence dedi- 
cated to prayer or meditation.” In the UN headquarters 
building there has been set aside a “meditation room,” 
whose value is more for symbolism than for any real 
meditation. Any one who really wanted to meditate 
in it would certainly be distracted by the crowds of 
UN visitors who come to see the room. Yet both the 
silent prayer and the so-called chapel would have been 
unthinkable in the old League of Nations. 

These measures are inadequate. No satisfactory for- 
mula has been found to reconcile the political func- 
tions of the United Nations with the demands for more 
adequate recognition of God’s sovereignty in world 
affairs, particularly in the great issues of war and peace. 
Some time ago a reader sent us a copy of a letter he 
had written to his Senator after having made a tour of 
UN headquarters in New York. The letter, quite meas- 
ured and balanced, expressed the writer’s disappoint- 
ment at observing the lack of any picture or symbol of 
Christ, or anything depicting Christ as the Head of all 
nations. The writer of this letter must realize, of course, 
that many members of the United Nations are peoples 
of Mohammedan, Jewish or other faiths. Though be- 
lievers in God, they deny the divinity of Christ. How, 
then, is the United Nations to resolve the problem 
raised by the religious pluralism of its many members? 
There is no easy answer. 

Some solution, however, must be sought. During UN 
Week the American people, in supporting this great 
organization, show that their motivation is not merely 
political or economic, but religious. The United Nations 
would strengthen itself greatly if it could demonstrate 
that God, the Father of Nations, is a fully accredited 
Delegate. 


| Can Asia Mediate the Suez Dispute? 


The opening speeches of the UN Security Council de- 
bate on Suez, begun October 5, went according to the 
script. Britain, France and the United States insisted on 
international “control” of the strategic waterway which 
Egypt nationalized last July 26. Egypt, backed by the 
Soviet Union, rejected that horrid word as implying in- 
fringement of her sovereignty. By October 9 it had 
become quite clear that, if the UN were to contribute 
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anything toward a solution of the problem, it would 
have to be done in the secret Security Council meetings 
begun that afternoon. There was obviously nothing to 
be gained by public debate among men whose minds, 
come what might, were already made up. 

By agreeing to behind-the-scenes negotiations, Bri- 
tain and France had come a long way from the threats 
of force with which they initially sought to solve the 
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Suez crisis. How far Egyptian President Nasser will 
go in negotiating an international convention which 
will limit his own managerial freedom, it is impossible 
to say at this time. There is a good chance, however, 
that the weight of Asian opinion may force him to 
bend, provided the West is willing to do a little bend- 
ing itself. Indeed the West would be making a serious 
mistake if it were to disregard the possibility of Asian 
mediation in the Suez Canal dispute. 

Most of the Arab and Asian nations are not 100 per 
cent behind President Nasser. What gave that impres- 
sion in the beginning was their reaction to the 19th- 
century “gunboat” diplomacy of Britain and France. 
Western threats of force so roused popular Asian 
nationalism that Governments had no choice but to 
approve the whole course of Egyptian policy. Then 
Western policy shifted. As the London Economist’s 
Cairo correspondent wrote September 29: 


The weakness of the second London conference 
decisions, the obvious distaste for military meas- 
ures and resistance even to canal boycott, have 
brought Nasser’s friends nearer to his “enemies.” 
They too want a workable settlement. 


The nations of Asia are not mere bystanders in this 
dispute. They also have an interest in the Suez Canal— 
as great as that of Britain and France, if not greater. 





Three-quarters of India’s trade passes through Suez. 
The same may be said of Iran, as Dr. Djalal Abdoh, 
Iranian UN delegate, pointed out to the Security Coun- 
cil. While these nations recognize Egypt's right to 
nationalize the Suez Canal Company, they are deeply 
concerned that the waterway be kept open. They are 
not blind to the possible consequences to their own 
economies of unfettered Egyptian control. 

For most Asians, however, the issue is not one of 
international morality, as the West conceives it, but 
rather one of practical political judgment. The Suez 
seizure is the result of an Asian nationalism striving to 
rid the continent of every vestige of Western sover- 
eignty. For Asians, therefore, when an irresistible Asian 
nationalism repudiates a 19th-century agreement, there 
is no problem except how to renegotiate the disputed 
contract. 

There is much to be said for this position, particularly 
since the West has not yet come up with a workable 
alternative. Force has been ruled out. The UN is in- 
capable of imposing Western ideas on an adamant 
Egypt. Asia, however, is in a position to pressure Egypt 
into a reasonable compromise, perhaps along the lines 
of India’s proposal for a canal advisory body with 
international representation. For the West, half a loaf 


is better than no canal. 


Cold Facts, Moving Art 


Some of the reviews of The Nun’s Story in Catholic 
papers and journals show that the critics of this deeply 
spiritual best-seller are still ridden by the old didactic 
approach to literature and art. We had hoped that an 
expanding and deepening Catholic education was 
quietly putting that brand of criticism to rest. Why 
bother reading this account of a nun’s struggles to 
shape her inner life to the ideals of her order, these 
critics seem to ask, when everybody already knows that 
religious life demands sacrifice and devotion, selfless- 
ness and constant charity? What does such a book 
teach us, they grumble, thereby letting out of the bag 
a cat that goes prowling up the wrong trail. 

. To demand that creative and artistic work have as 
its set and formal purpose some kind of didacticism is 
to put an unfair burden on the writer, the painter or 
the sculptor. It confuses the mode of knowing which 
art transmits with the mode of knowing that is the 
province of science. In addition, if the unfair demand 
were to be met, its very achievement would rob art of 
its unique ability to move and persuade. 


EPISODE IN GERMANY 


A recent account from Germany underlines this 
power of the creative imagination. The Diary of Anne 
Frank, which scored a tremendous hit on Broadway, is 
the story of a Jewish family hiding from the Nazis in 
the garret of a house in the occupied Netherlands. A 
furtive, hunger-ridden, almost subhuman existence 
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. comes to a horrible end for the young girl Anne when 


the storm troopers break into the hideout and cart the 
family off to a gas chamber. 

The mere facts portrayed in this play have been 
known to the Germans ever since the end of the war. 
In fact, documentary films taken in the concentration 
camps have been viewed by thousands of Germans. 
But when the curtain recently came down on perform- 
ances of The Diary in seven German cities, deeply 
moved audiences sat in stunned and shocked silence 
for several minutes before breaking into sincere ap- 
plause. Der Kurier of Berlin said that the “evening was 
one Berlin will not easily forget” and that “the per- 
formance will awaken the dullest heart and shake the 
most deadened nerves.” The didactic documentaries 
left German audiences unconvinced; the voice of art 
spoke to their deepest human convictions. And a book 
like The Nun’s Story, though it may indeed teach us 
nothing new, widens and deepens our sympathy, under- 
standing and love because it stirs, in rational fashion, 
our intellects and wills. 

Why these remarks in a weekly journal of opinion? 
Well, certainly the ability to form a sound judgment on 
matters of literature and art is part of the intellectual 
equipment of any educated man, and especially of a 
member of that Church which down the ages has been 
the “mother of the arts.” If our schools and colleges 
progressively produce graduates so equipped, the cul- 
tural level of American Catholic life will rise as it should. 
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Foreign Aid and Communist Propaganda 


In the review of our foreign-aid programs now under 
way in Washington, the various committees engaged 
in the task must find answers to a number of disturb- 
ing questions. They must, for instance, seek to learn 
why, after a decade of economic and military aid— 
most of it given outright—the United States is so un- 
popular abroad. As part of this enquiry they must in- 
vestigate how the Soviet Union, though furnishing lit- 
tle assistance to other countries, has managed to gain 
so much good-will from it. A study of these questions 
will lead naturally to a third worrisome phenomenon, 
namely, the persisting attraction of neutralism in coun- 
tries which have benefited from U. S. largesse. 

If the investigating committees are seeking leads, we 
commend to their attention an address given October 
6 by Theodore S. Repplier to the 50th-anniversary 
convocation of Pace College in New York City. Mr. 
Repplier, who is president of the Advertising Council, 
told his audience that on a trip abroad last year he 
had found the world full of “queer misunderstandings 
and distorted stereotypes about America.” He had seen 
us caricatured as a “materialistic, vulgar, uncultured, 
dollar-chasing, egotistical” people. He had noted a 
widespread conviction that our society is “unmoral and 
socially corrupt.” 

Mr. Repplier discovered something else. As he moved 
about studying ideological warfare, he found that this 
stereotype of the United States was often accompanied 
by a highly flattering concept of communism. To many 
people, especially in Asia, communism appeared as a 
great idealistic and liberating force—a force intent on 
raising up the downtrodden, on ending exploitation 
and on ushering in a reign of peace and social justice. 
It had for them, Mr. Repplier said, an “essentially mor- 
alistic appeal.” 

This juxtaposition of ideas—of a materialistic America 
with an idealistic communism—explains in part, we 
think, why U. S. foreign aid has reaped such a small 
crop of goodwill. It must be ranked as a major achieve- 
ment of Communist propaganda. 

If this analysis is sound, we are not going to help 
matters very much by stressing increased efficiency 
in the administration of our foreign-aid programs. 
Though always desirable, increased efficiency doesn’t 
get to the heart of the problem. The investigating com- 
mittees might strike a more profitable vein if they con- 
centrated on the concept of foreign aid itself. Perhaps 
we have stressed too much the idea that foreign aid 
is intended chiefly to bring dividends to the United 
States in the shape of greater security and expanded 
markets. Though this self-interest is legitimate, it can- 
not be expected to impress foreigners with our gener- 
osity and friendliness. That we can do only by empha- 
sizing a higher motive, namely, the duty incumbent on 
a rich country, in justice and charity, to help its less 
fortunate neighbors. 
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Even a more noble philosophy of foreign aid will not 
be enough, however, to dissipate all the suspicions 
that a hostile propaganda has generated. For this we 
must find a more direct antidote to the poison of Com- 
munist lies and half-truths. 

In his talk at the Pace School, Mr Repplier sug- 
gested that we counter Communist propaganda with 
some propaganda of our own, with propaganda that 
has, above all, a spiritual appeal. This propaganda 
would tell the story of our “People’s Capitalism.” It 
would show that our American economy has exploded 
the basic Marxist thesis that under capitalism the lot 
of workers becomes ever more miserable. It would 
show that we have created an economic system that 
benefits all classes of society. In Mr. Repplier’s words: 


So here we have it—the moral answer to the 
Communists, a new kind of capitalism with increas- 
ing social justice for all. It is a variety of capital- 
ism previously unknown, in which the people 
themselves both power the means of production 
and share in the rewards. It is capitalism of a 
free people, but it is neither laissez-faire capital- 
ism, nor the harsh, exploitive capitalism of 19th- 
century colonialism. 


Stated bluntly in that way, Mr. Repplier’s proposal 
will not seem to many very spiritual. He develops the 
idea, however, that our propaganda should stress the 
growing social consciousness of U. S. industry, its 
recognition that profits, though necessary, are not the 
sole end of business, and its efforts, in conjunction with 
those of Government and labor, to bring about a fair 
distribution of the national income. We should explain 
our capitalism, in other words, as an exciting and con- 
tinuing quest for social justice. 

If a message of that kind were preached modestly, 
without exaggeration, and if in setting forth our 
achievements our shortcomings were not denied, it 
might offer an effective rebuttal to Communist ranting 
against capitalism. It could scarcely be sufficient, 
though, to destroy the stereotype of an America sod- 
den with materialism. Mr. Repplier himself seems to 
sense this. Toward the end of his address, he insisted 
that we must ask ourselves some hard questions. 
Among others he mentioned these: “What about our 
cultural life? Our spiritual beliefs? Just what do Ameri- 
cans in this year 1956 want from life? What kind of a 
world do we seek?” 

Those are excellent questions. They go to the root 
of the world’s agonies and its hopes. Until we have an 
swered them in our own minds, we shall not have the ™ 
complete answer to Communist propaganda. We shall 
not have the answer to juvenile delinquency, crime, 
racial injustice, broken marriages, glorification of sex 
and other ugly aspects of American life. These evils 
Communist propaganda did not invent. It only exag- 
gerated and exploited them. 
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Suez crisis. How far Egyptian President Nasser will 
go in negotiating an international convention which 
will limit his own managerial freedom, it is impossible 
to say at this time. There is a good chance, however, 
that the weight of Asian opinion may force him to 
bend, provided the West is willing to do a little bend- 
ing itself. Indeed the West would be making a serious 
mistake if it were to disregard the possibility of Asian 
mediation in the Suez Canal dispute. 

Most of the Arab and Asian nations are not 100 per 
cent behind President Nasser. What gave that impres- 
sion in the beginning was their reaction to the 19th- 
century “gunboat” diplomacy of Britain and France. 
Western threats of force so roused popular Asian 
nationalism that Governments had no choice but to 
approve the whole course of Egyptian policy. Then 
Western policy shifted. As the London Economist's 
Cairo correspondent wrote September 29: 


The weakness of the second London conference 

decisions, the obvious distaste for military meas- 

ures and resistance even to canal boycott, have 

brought Nasser’s friends nearer to his “enemies.” 

They too want a workable settlement. 

The nations of Asia are not mere bystanders in this 
dispute. They also have an interest in the Suez Canal— 
as great as that of Britain and France, if not greater. 


Cold Facts, 


Some of the reviews of The Nun’s Story in Catholic 
papers and journals show that the critics of this deeply 
spiritual best-seller are still ridden by the old didactic 
approach to literature and art. We had hoped that an 
expanding and deepening Catholic education was 
quietly putting that brand of criticism to rest. Why 
bother reading this account of a nun’s struggles to 
shape her inner life to the ideals of her order, these 
critics seem to ask, when everybody already knows that 
religious life demands sacrifice and devotion, selfless- 
ness and constant charity? What does such a book 
teach us, they grumble, thereby letting out of the bag 
a cat that goes prowling up the wrong trail. 

. To demand that creative and artistic work have as 
its set and formal purpose some kind of didacticism is 
to put an unfair burden on the writer, the painter or 
the sculptor. It confuses the mode of knowing which 
art transmits with the mode of knowing that is the 
province of science. In addition, if the unfair demand 
were to be met, its very achievement would rob art of 
its unique ability to move and persuade. 


EPISODE IN GERMANY 


A recent account from Germany underlines this 
power of the creative imagination. The Diary of Anne 
Frank, which scored a tremendous hit on Broadway, is 
the story of a Jewish family hiding from the Nazis in 
the garret of a house in the occupied Netherlands. A 
furtive, hunger-ridden, almost subhuman existence 
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Three-quarters of India’s trade passes through Suez. 
The same may be said of Iran, as Dr. Djalal Abdoh, 
Iranian UN delegate, pointed out to the Security Coun- 
cil. While these nations recognize Egypt's right to 
nationalize the Suez Canal Company, they are deeply 
concerned that the waterway be kept open. They are 
not blind to the possible consequences to their own 
economies of unfettered Egyptian control. 

For most Asians, however, the issue is not one of 
international morality, as the West conceives it, but 
rather one of practical political judgment. The Suez 
seizure is the result of an Asian nationalism striving to 
rid the continent of every vestige of Western sover- 
eignty. For Asians, therefore, when an irresistible Asian 
nationalism repudiates a 19th-century agreement, there 
is no problem except how to renegotiate the disputed 
contract. 

There is much to be said for this position, particularly 
since the West has not yet come up with a workable 
alternative. Force has been ruled out. The UN is in- 
capable of imposing Western ideas on an adamant 
Egypt. Asia, however, is in a position to pressure Egypt 
into a reasonable compromise, perhaps along the lines 
of India’s proposal for a canal advisory body with 
international representation. For the West, half a loaf 


is better than no canal. 


Moving Art 


comes to a horrible end for the young girl Anne when 
the storm troopers break into the hideout and cart the 
family off to a gas chamber. 

The mere facts portrayed in this play have been 
known to the Germans ever since the end of the war. 
In fact, documentary films taken in the concentration 
camps have been viewed by thousands of Germans. 
But when the curtain recently came down on perform- 
ances of The Diary in seven German cities, deeply 
moved audiences sat in stunned and shocked silence 
for several minutes before breaking into sincere ap- 
plause. Der Kurier of Berlin said that the “evening was 
one Berlin will not easily forget” and that “the per- 
formance will awaken the dullest heart and shake the 
most deadened nerves.” The didactic documentaries 
left German audiences unconvinced; the voice of art 
spoke to their deepest human convictions. And a book 
like The Nun’s Story, though it may indeed teach us 
nothing new, widens and deepens our sympathy, under- 
standing and love because it stirs, in rational fashion, 
our intellects and wills. 

Why these remarks in a weekly journal of opinion? 
Well, certainly the ability to form a sound judgment on 
matters of literature and art is part of the intellectual 
equipment of any educated man, and especially of a 
member of that Church which down the ages has been 
the “mother of the arts.” If our schools and colleges 
progressively produce graduates so equipped, the cul- 
tural level of American Catholic life will rise as it should. 
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Foreign Aid and Communist Propaganda 


In the review of our foreign-aid programs now under 
way in Washington, the various committees engaged 
in the task must find answers to a number of disturb- 
ing questions. They must, for instance, seek to learn 
why, after a decade of economic and military aid— 
most of it given outright—the United States is so un- 
popular abroad. As part of this enquiry they must in- 
vestigate how the Soviet Union, though furnishing lit- 
tle assistance to other countries, has managed to gain 
so much good-will from it. A study of these questions 
will lead naturally to a third worrisome phenomenon, 
namely, the persisting attraction of neutralism in coun- 
tries which have benefited from U. S. largesse. 

If the investigating committees are seeking leads, we 
commend to their attention an address given October 
6 by Theodore S. Repplier to the 50th-anniversary 
convocation of Pace College in New York City. Mr. 
Repplier, who is president of the Advertising Council, 
told his audience that on a trip abroad last year he 
had found the world full of “queer misunderstandings 
and distorted stereotypes about America.” He had seen 
us caricatured as a “materialistic, vulgar, uncultured, 
dollar-chasing, egotistical” people. He had noted a 
widespread conviction that our society is “unmoral and 
socially corrupt.” 

Mr. Repplier discovered something else. As he moved 
about studying ideological warfare, he found that this 
stereotype of the United States was often accompanied 
by a highly flattering concept of communism. To many 
people, especially in Asia, communism appeared as a 
great idealistic and liberating force—a force intent on 
raising up the downtrodden, on ending exploitation 
and on ushering in a reign of peace and social justice. 
It had for them, Mr. Repplier said, an “essentially mor- 
alistic appeal.” 

This juxtaposition of ideas—of a materialistic America 
with an idealistic communism—explains in part, we 
think, why U. S. foreign aid has reaped such a small 
crop of goodwill. It must be ranked as a major achieve- 
ment of Communist propaganda. 

If this analysis is sound, we are not going to help 
matters very much by stressing increased efficiency 
in the administration of our foreign-aid programs. 
Though always desirable, increased efficiency doesn’t 
get to the heart of the problem. The investigating com- 
mittees might strike a more profitable vein if they con- 
centrated on the concept of foreign aid itself. Perhaps 
we have stressed too much the idea that foreign aid 
is intended chiefly to bring dividends to the United 
States in the shape of greater security and expanded 
markets. Though this self-interest is legitimate, it can- 
not be expected to impress foreigners with our gener- 
osity and friendliness. That we can do only by empha- 
sizing a higher motive, namely, the duty incumbent on 
a rich country, in justice and charity, to help its less 
fortunate neighbors. 
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Even a more noble philosophy of foreign aid will not 
be enough, however, to dissipate all the suspicions 
that a hostile propaganda has generated. For this we 
must find a more direct antidote to the poison of Com- 
munist lies and half-truths. 

In his talk at the Pace School, Mr Repplier sug- 
gested that we counter Communist propaganda with 
some propaganda of our own, with propaganda that 
has, above all, a spiritual appeal. This propaganda 
would tell the story of our “People’s Capitalism.” It 
would show that our American economy has exploded 
the basic Marxist thesis that under capitalism the lot 
of workers becomes ever more miserable. It would 
show that we have created an economic system that 
benefits all classes of society. In Mr. Repplier’s words: 


So here we have it—the moral answer to the 
Communists, a new kind of capitalism with increas- 
ing social justice for all. It is a variety of capital- 
ism oe unknown, in which the people 
themsel .: both power the means of production 
and shar. in the rewards. It is capitalism of a 
free peopie, but it is neither laissez-faire capital- 
ism, nor the harsh, exploitive capitalism of 19th- 
century colonialism. 

Stated bluntly in that way, Mr. Repplier’s proposal 
will not seem to many very spiritual. He develops the 
idea, however, that our propaganda should stress the 
growing social consciousness of U. S. industry, its 
recognition that profits, though necessary, are not the 
sole end of business, and its efforts, in conjunction with 
those of Government and labor, to bring about a fair 
distribution of the national income. We should explain 
our capitalism, in other words, as an exciting and con- 
tinuing quest for social justice. 

If a message of that kind were preached modestly, 
without exaggeration, and if in setting forth our 
achievements our shortcomings were not denied, it 
might offer an effective rebuttal to Communist ranting 
against capitalism. It could scarcely be sufficient, 
though, to destroy the stereotype of an America sod- 
den with materialism. Mr. Repplier himself seems to 
sense this. Toward the end of his address, he insisted 
that we must ask ourselves some hard questions. 
Among others he mentioned these: “What about our 
cultural life? Our spiritual beliefs? Just what do Ameri- 
cans in this year 1956 want from life? What kind of a 
world do we seek?” 


Those are excellent questions. They go to the root | 


of the world’s agonies and its hopes. Until we have an- 
swered them in our own minds, we shall not have the 
complete answer to Communist propaganda. We shall 
not have the answer to juvenile delinquency, crime, 
racial injustice, broken marriages, glorification of sex 
and other ugly aspects of American life. These evils 
Communist propaganda did not invent. It only exag- 
gerated and exploited them. 
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TWO VIEWS ON A PROBLEM OF OUR TIME 


Technology: Limited or Unlimited? 


I: Frederick D. Wilhelmsen 


NCE I KNEW A MAN who sewed with his own 
()istes<iom a skill forty years in the acquiring— 

thirty-two sails, 20,000 square feet of canvas. He 
was a master seaman and he knew ships and the sea 
as an old man knows the wife of his youth. My friend 
was a German and the captain of a three-masted barque. 
Technology has rendered him obsolete. They turned his 
ship into a night club. 

I know an Italian who owned a walnut orchard of 
some forty acres in a north California valley. He grew 
his own vegetables and pressed his own wine; he set a 
good table and he ate and drank of his own. Men who 
bring in bulldozers and pull down fruit trees, men who 
build ten-year boxes to sell as houses on twenty-year 
loans, declared his land commercial. Taxes and technol- 
ogy rendered his way of life obsolete. They turned 
his land into “Loma Vista Manor.” 

I once knew a shoemaker, but there is no point in 
telling his story: John Galsworthy told it in Quality. 

There are islands west of the Scottish mainland, the 
Hebrides, celebrated by the grudging Dr. Samuel 
Johnson; these rocky islets, dotted for generations with 
sturdy cottages, are being given back to the winter 
gales and the pounding of the sea. Their hearths are 
cold for the first time in a thousand years. Technology 
is not kind to the Scottish crofters of the Hebrides. 
Peasants and fishermen, they have developed through 
the centuries their own skills for getting a yield out of 
their harsh soils and northern seas and thus finding 
their living. 

They are clansmen, men attached traditionally and 
personally to a laird. In the past they went to the 
laird when they needed a larger barn or a new roof; 
he supplied the materials and often helped with the 
labor himself. Now the laird is forbidden to help his 
tenants without the reluctant permission of London. 
The Government technocrats cannot understand the 
familial life of the Scottish crofter. In spite of them- 
selves, the Government experts tend to think of agricul- 





FREDERICK D. WILHELMSEN, associate professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Santa Clara, is author of 
Man’s Knowledge of Reality: An Introduction to Thom- 
istic Philosophy (Prentice-Hall, 1956). 
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tural aid only in terms of mechanization, of the sup- 
posed efficiency of a factory-type farm. 

The crofters cannot cope with the changing regula- 
tions of London bureaus which ignore their age-long 
practices. In desperation the clansmen are drifting to 
the cities; they are being absorbed into the mass in- 
dustries of Glasgow and Edinburgh. Gone is their 
historic identity as they are sucked into the vortex of 
technologized humanity that whirls around them as they 
come east and south seeking work. It is a nameless end 
for the blood descendants of Culloden Moor, for the 
heirs to the Men of Moidart. 


TECHNOLOGY IN AMERICA 


But lest any of my readers think that these things 
happen only in remote pockets of resistance to what is 
often euphemistically called “the challenge of history,” 
let me hasten to disabuse them: technology unlimited 
is the same everywhere; it respects nothing but itself. 
(Even so hardy a defender of the machine age as 
Walter Reuther has expressed concern over the advent 
of the age of automation). Already the small farmer 
in America is being squeezed out by technology un- 
limited. The Department of Agriculture looks upon 
farming, not as a way of life, but as a business to be 
measured by technological standards proper to mass 
industry. 

Others also are to be eliminated. Ruth Mulvey Harm- 
er reported in the March issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
that when signing Public Law 280, President Eisen- 
hower condemned it as “most un-Christian.” And well 
he might. According to Mrs. Harmer, it is one of sev- 
eral pieces of legislation designed to persuade the 
American Indian to leave his tribal reservation. The 
Indians are being pressed by Government hucksters 
to migrate to one of the great technological centers: 
to Chicago, Denver, Oakland, Los Angeles, where they 
can—as an officer of the Bureau of Indian Affairs put 
it—“enjoy the fruits of 20th-century civilization . . . up 
to and including television sets.” 

Mrs. Harmer’s article tells a story of privation, tene- 
ment housing, alcoholism and deserted mothers and 
children, of a sickness reaching to the very heart as 
these people realize they have sold their birthright for 
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a life of loneliness and poverty in the nastiest corners 
of an industrialized hell. The Indian is being wheedled 
into selling his land, not only because technology has 
rendered his way of life obsolete, but also because his 
land is rich in minerals and oil. Though he could be 
“relocated” in a more humane way, his “relocation” 
itself is dictated by two assumptions which are today 
almost universal: 1) every man wants to become a part 
of technologized civilization, and 2) every technological 
possibility must be fulfilled, if not today then tomorrow. 

Some years ago the distinguished Swiss economist 
and social philosopher, Wilhelm Répke, wrote a re- 
markable book, The Social Crisis of Our Time (Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1950). In the course of his somber 
and often angry meditation, Répke advanced the opin- 
ion that the ravages wrought within modern history 
by technology are not rooted simply in bad men who 
are technicians; they are rooted in the inmost structure 
of technology itself: 


We distrust the optimistic assertion that technology 
and the machine are completely innocent . . . and 
that the blame rests squarely on man alone, who is 
using them in the wrong way and will just have 
to learn the right one. We know that there are 
limits to mechanization both of men and work, to 
the emancipation from nature and the division of 
labor, limits which cannot be overstepped without 
grievously impairing man’s happiness and the 
soundness of the social fabric. 

If Répke’s thesis is valid, it follows that a thoroughly 

technologized society, one governed by the rhythm of 

the machine, would be a sin against the human spirit. 

It is not difficult to understand why many American 
scholars bridled at Répke’s thesis. If our national atti- 
tude toward technology had been pessimistic rather than 
optimistic, America would not have become what she is 
today. America would have remained a Jeffersonian 
republic of free men rather than a mass democracy of 
comfortable ones. 

Even so, it is fatuous to deny the fruits of the Amer- 
ican faith in mechanization. Belying the cynic who 
said, “Expect nothing and you shall not be disappoint- 
ed,” modern America has expected much, and has not 
been altogether disappointed in its expectations. The 
gospel of progress—“The American Romance with 
Practicality,” as Jacques Barzun has called it—has given 
the lie to Hobbes’ grim view of human life as “soli- 
tary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.” Americans have a 
life expectancy reaching toward the century mark; we 
have an increasingly diminished work-day; we have a 
standard of material well-being unmatched in history. 
Americans have reason enough to look back with satis- 
faction, to look forward with confidence to a better 
world to be erected within history by the genius of 
technology. 

But have we not paid an awful price in human dig- 
nity for the increase in power and ease given us? Has 
not the unleashing of the full force of technology—not 
simply in America but all over the Western world— 
so surrounded man with a multitude of artifacts that 
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black shadows on a white screen are become more 
real than the transcendent realities of life and death, 
resurrection and eternal triumph? Romano Guardini 
has pointed out that the statistical techniques used by 
insurance companies have so patterned the course of 
human existence that the very sense of mystery which 
waits on an awareness of Divine Providence, of the 
inscrutability of the ways of the Lord, is no longer a 
reality for Western sensibility. 


TECHNOLOGY RUN RIOT 


In The Mechanical Bride (Vanguard, 1951) Marshall 
MacLuhan has shown us how contemporary advertising 
sexualizes the mechanical and mechanizes the sexual. 
Ralph Goodman in the Nation (Feb. 14, 1953) told 
of the use which advertising makes of depth psychology 
to stir the avarice of the common man. The depersonal- 
izing effects of this trafficking in the human psyche 
are obvious. 

What is less obvious, or at least less often admitted, 
is the fact that such trafficking is necessary as long as 
our society remains committed to the postulate that 
every technological possibility has a right to be actu- 
alized. The national economy must keep pace with 
the latest technological speculation; men must be made 
willing and paying partners in the furtherance of tech- 
nological perfection. The methods by which “sales re- 
sistance” is broken down are themselves technological. 
They are the advance sceuts of an enemy bent upon the 
capture of the human soul; they probe and soften it 
for new onslaughts by the forces of unlimited tech- 
nology. 

Western man has paid an enormous price for his 
ease and power. But some are apparently no longer 
willing to pay the piper. An unhappy France, for 
example, is seething with a discontent that could erupt 
any moment into, a call to arms and rebellion. There 
we see a people who wish to remain themselves, who 
remember and who even know the old France of free 
peasants and small shops, the better France of both 
revolution and ancien régime. The peasants who drank 
wine in the streets as they rioted against Mendés- 
France, and the shopkeepers who are flocking today to 
the apparently absurd Poujade anti-tax movement, are 
the sons of the men who hedged their countryside with 
fences of freedom, who raised domesticity to a dogma, 
who could not throw up a barn without making a 
work of art. This unrest has been a quarter of a century 
in the making. It is symptomatic of France's rejection 
of the anonymity and dreariness of mass industrialism. 

Twenty years ago, the 
Swiss novelist C.-F. Ramus 
brooded over the deserted 
villages of the Cevennes, 
over the peasant cottages 
emptied of humanity by in- 
continent industrialization. 
This is his vivid description 
of life uncomplicated by %& 
modern technology: 
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The peasant lived on the soil, and sought only to 
improve it. ... He looked up to the sky and suffered 
the cold, the heat, the dark and the unvarying 
course of the seasons; he accepted the climate, 
without seeking to change it as man so elaborately 
seeks to do today, for he thought of it as an unal- 
terable fact which he had to face—and perhaps 
also propitiate. 

Once again I see you standing there in the open 
and, no matter what they say about you, peasant, 
you have been great. 

The price we have paid for our central wildernesses 
of pavement and billboard has been overwhelming. 
There are signs on the horizon of history that we shall 
pay an even greater price. There are many others than 
R6épke and Guardini and Ramus who sense something 
inhuman, even demonic, in the technical giant whose 
praises Americans are wont to hymn. Fed on science 
fiction and on dreams of unlimited mastery of all nature, 
our youth are rapidly losing that sense of chivalry 
toward the world God gave us, that dedication to the 
very stuff of creation which is one with sanity and 
humility. 


TECHNOLOGY UNDER CONTROL 


A limited technology is good. A technology con- 
trolled by a community bent on preserving the leaven 
of its cultural inheritance can further the common 
weal. A technology in and at the service of the human 
person would be another jewel in the crown of Chris- 
tian culture. A controlled technology could not choke 
off the crafts and trades which refuse to be mechanized 
or absorbed within the world of the machine. Rather 
the reverse would be maintained. A limited technol- 
ogy would be mixed with those venerable ways by 





Pius XII on Technology 


One would say that humanity today, which has 
been able to build the marvelous, complex ma- 
chine of the modern world, subjugating to its 
service the tremendous forces of nature, now 
appears incapable of controlling these forces—as 
though the rudder has slipped from its hands— 
and so it is in peril of being overthrown and 
crushed by them. 

Such inability to control should of itself suggest 
to men who are its victims not to expect salvation 
solely from the technicians’ production and or- 
ganization. The work of these can help, and 
notably, to solve the grave and extensive problems 
which afflict the world only if it is bound up with, 
and directed toward, bettering and strengthening 
true human values, but in no case—oh, how We 
wish that all, both on this continent and beyond 
the sea, would realize it—will it avail to fashion 
a world without misery. 


Christmas Eve Address, 1952 














which man has immemorially united person to person, 
person to nature, to find peace and dignity. 

Science would be put at the service of art, and 
things new would minister to things old. I am thinking 
of the example of Switzerland, a land renowned for 
the precision and craftmanship that mingle in its prod- 
ucts. Yet Switzerland has bent the technical to its own 
way of life; each Swiss canton and every valley has 
remained itself. I am thinking of Denmark, where 
modern agriculture has served the small farmer, but 
not eliminated him. 

I am thinking of the magnificent fleet of Portu- 
guese sailing ships that fishes off Greenland and the 
Grand Banks every spring. This fleet inherits the epic 
tradition of Prince Henry the Navigator and of Cam- 
oéns’ Lusiad. It was fishing those waters before Co- 
lumbus landed at San Salvador. It is equipped with 
the latest instruments; it possesses the best radio ser- 
vice; it is ministered to by a modern hospital motor 
vessel. But the fishing ships still use the winds as man 
has used them now for thousands of years; and the 
crews who man them still leave the mother ship in small 
dories, trusting themselves to God and their own skill. 
These things may be dismissed as romantic, but the 
mind that so dismisses them is altogether pedestrian: 
it is the mind of a machine, not of a man. 

More respectable is the claim made by many today 
that the machine can be sanctified. This is true, but the 
sanctification cannot exceed the limits human dignity 
must place on the machine itself. At this precise point 
the ethical issue is drawn: does a society have the right 
to' protect its historic way of life against those tech- 
nological advances which would tend to wipe it out? 

The apostles of the managerial revolution say No. 
The Holy Father would seem to say Yes. In his Christ- 
mas message of 1952, while paying his respects to the 
benefits of modern science and industry, while showing 
his usual lively appreciation of the good received by 
man at the hands of technology, the Holy Father con- 
demned the proposition that society must be organized 
around the dictates of mass technology: 


One knows where to look in social thought for the 
technical concept of society, namely in the gigantic 
enterprises of modern industry. .. . But what must 
be denied is that modern social life should be 
regulated by them or be made to conform to 
them. ... The impersonal character of such a world 

is contrary to the fundamentally personal nature 

of those institutions which the Creator has given 

to human society (emphasis added). 

Anyone who would join his voice with the Holy 
Father’s against what he called “the technical concept 
of society” must row against the tide of history. It may 
be that once that tide is at the flood, nothing human 
can stop it. But it may also be that Western man today 
is being duped by a metaphor when he speaks of the 
impossibility of “turning back the tide of technology.” 
After all, technology produces, not tides, but machines 
—such as watches. What man must learn to do is to put 
the machine back where it belongs, in his vest pocket. 
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TWO VIEWS ON A PROBLEM OF OUR TIME 





Il: Marston Morse 


paints of the process of mechanization of civiliza- 

tion is indeed grim, but for the most part true. I 
do not question the need for limits to this transforma- 
tion of society from the pastoral age to the age of auto- 
mation. There are even some major faults associated 
with technology which Dr. Wilhelmsen does not list but 
which seem grievous to me. However, his proposal for 
limiting technology raises most serious questions. 

He refers to “two assumptions which are today al- 
most universal: 1) every man wants to become part of 
technologized civilization, and 2) every technological 
possibility must be fulfilled, if not today then to- 
morrow.” Granting that these two assumptions are in- 
deed common, I can only conclude that it is man who 
is at fault, and not the abstract entity called technology. 
Why is man so oriented, and what is the remedy? 

Dr. Wilhelmsen’s view is that of a humanist; I sym- 
pathize with it. It is, however, not a view from within 
science or technology. It needs to be supplemented by 
a study of how and when the desired limitation on 
technology may come to pass. 


Te PICTURE which Dr. Frederick Wilhelmsen 


No one today knows with certainty the answers to © 


the problems raised. It is, however, clear that the hands 
of the clock cannot be turned back. Nor can the ac- 
celerating pace of mechanization be stopped unless 
certain conditions are fulfilled. I shall refer to some of 
these conditions. 


LIMITATIONS ON LIMITING TECHNOLOGY 


There is little likelihood that the trend toward mech- 
anization can be checked so long as the present imbal- 
ance continues to exist between world population needs 
for food, transportation, roads, medical therapy, clothes 
and housing, and the satisfaction of these needs. Is 
there a solution of these demographic problems that 
is consistent with a major limitation of technology? To 
be effective, such a solution must not only be real 
but must appear to the rest of the world as likely to 
succeed in the presence of increasing populations. To 
answer that technology itself adds problems to prob- 
lems is not sufficient, because it is clear that in a 
material sense technology can do more good than harm. 





Marston Morse, distinguished mathematician, has 
been a professor at the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, since 1935. 
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Technology and national security are caught in a 
vicious circle. When men regard each new invention 
as yielding an advantage over the enemy, each such 
invention lessens the security of some nation and even- 
tually of all nations. The Western world cannot limit 
its technology while the Communist world races ahead. 
Until men of all nations are convinced that the problem 
of a world order is more moral than military, and until 
they are willing to wage peace by means of love, moral 
logic and sacrifice, the ordeal will continue. 

There is little chance of the revolt against mechaniza- 
tion becoming effective if it is confined largely to the 
humanists. The reforms must also come from within 
the ranks of the technologists themselves. Technolog- 
ists must realize (as some indeed do) the implications 
of the present idolatry of the machine, what it means 
to their own freedom and how far the aims of auto- 
mation are from the historic aims of science. Reliance 
on automation may limit the scope of discovery, and 
may lead to economic instability. 

It seems strange at first that men are so enamored 
of mechanization, but this attraction is a fact. In the 
January, 1955 issue of the Revue des Questions Scien- 
tifiques, published in Louvain, a learned priest pub- 
lished an essay on the “Foundations of the Theory of 
Machines.” In this essay the following paragraph ap- 
pears: 


Thus little by little a very general theory, based 
on somewhat new ideas, is being worked out. It 
effects a regrouping of sciences and techniques 
hitherto rather remote from one other. It is per- 
haps worth noting that the advent of this new 
type of research seems not to have been foreseen 
by philosophers of science, despite the attempts 
by so many illustrious savants at a classification of 
sciences and techniques. This might perhaps tend 
to show that these classifications have been rather 
superficial. 


There is here a startling conception of the obligations 
of philosophy and a tendentious evaluation of the new 
inventions. The fact that this journal is French and 
that there are other manifestations of great French 
interest in the machine makes me doubt Dr. Wilhelm- 
sen’s interpretation of recent French political revolts. 
The villages from which the Poujade anti-tax move- 
ment comes do not seem overly affected by technol- 
ogy, nor is the obnoxious bureaucrat the product of 
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technology alone. Moreover, while tecturing not long 
ago at four French universities, I received more in- 
quiries from French students as to the nature of Amer- 
ican digital computers than on any other subject. In- 
cidentally, my lectures were as far removed from com- 
putational science as pure mathematics can be. The 
conclusion seems to be that in France, as in the United 
States, people are enamored of mechanization. 


GENESIS OF OUR PROBLEM 


The excessive value attached today to the machine 
is the logical consequence of misconceptions arising in 
the century of Descartes, enlarged in the time of men 
such as Comte, Rousseau, Darwin, Marx, and coming 
to a head today. Men of genius attacked important 
problems and made great discoveries. But these dis- 
coveries required interpretation and evaluation, and 
adequate evaluations were not forthcoming or came 
too late. Why were there not men with the Christian 
faith, competence and influence sufficient to separate 





ihe truth of the new discoveries from their gratuitous 
interpretation? 

The same question arises today and leads to a para- 
doxical answer. More Catholics, more men of profound 
Christian faith, should enter the professions of science 
and technology. We know from the essay of Msgr. John 
Tracy Ellis in Thought for Autumn, 1955 that Cathol- 
icism is far from being proportionately represented 
among the distinguished scholars in this country. We 
can have grounds for hope if enough Catholics who 
are net beguiled by mechanization, but who are truly 
competent, enter the fields of science and technology. 
With deep respect for science as a body of truth to be 
enlarged, and a willingness to make humble and re- 
strained use of their discoveries, such men, as wit- 
nesses here and abroad, might help to restore the orbit 
of civilization to a truer course. Voluntary limitation of 
technology, not forced limitation, should be our hope. 
The solution of the problem lies in the hearts and 
minds of men. 


Making Parish Societies Work 


James Buttertree 


ciety. And that, if you haven't heard, is one of the 
most important jobs in the world. 

It may not sound important, especially when you 
have to be railroaded into it, when the number of volun- 
teers is zero, when the society has an average attend- 
ance of six loyal men at a monthly meeting, when the 
pastor is convinced that quarterly meetings would be 
more realistic. 

But a program chairman, if he can turn up programs 
consistently related to the society’s high purpose, con- 
sistently interesting and profitable to the members of 
the society, can turn the tide of indifference, if not into 
a flood of enthusiasm, at least into a current of interest. 

How is it done? First you recall, find out or figure 
out just what are the aims of the society. Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing of Boston has said that the primary 
spiritual aim of a parish society is 


I WAS A PROGRAM CHAIRMAN for the parish men’s so- 


. . . to roll up our collective sleeves and give all 
that we have for this great crusade to bring back 
God into the lives of the people and to make Him 
better known and loved. 


Whew! That’s a lot. But it is the only sort of expres- 
sion of a parish society’s purposes that makes Christian 
sense. Moreover, the parish society is an instrument to 
aid the pastor in all the works that he initiates for the 





JAMes BuTTERTREE is the pseudonym of a free-lance 
journalist in the Midwest who has been active in sev- 
eral Catholic lay movements. 
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good of souls. It is a means of developing unity among 
the people of the parish; it provides a forum for the 
discussion of worth-while ideas; it gives the members 
an opportunity to meet socially and to have a good 
time together. 

All this applies not only to the parish men’s society, 
but to the parish women’s group as well. 

Archbishop Cushing used the word “crusade.” That’s 
a big word—big in the sense of noble, glorious, inspir- 
ing. It means that the cross is at the center of our lives. 
And this, as Chesterton would say (and doubtless did), 
is the crux of the matter. If we are involved in “a 
great crusade” in our parish society, it is not going to 
be successfully prosecuted by programs that are triv- 
ial or frivolous. 


RELIGION-CENTERED PROGRAMS SUCCEED 


As a matter of fact, my own experience has con- 
vinced me that religion-centered programs, provided 
they are intelligently put together, have a profound ap- 
peal for many persons of so-called “ordinary” education 
and background. For example, when we invited a 
Scripture teacher from the local seminary to speak 
on the Holy Land, we had a turnout of about 45 men. 
Not many for a parish of 700 to 800 families, but 
enormously better than the five or six who had been 
straggling to desultory meetings. 

The priest delivered a thoroughly enjoyable, interest- 
ing, informative lecture, using colored slides as he 
spoke. After his talk, which took about an hour, the 
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men peppered him with questions, and when beer 
and sandwiches finally made their appearance, the 
men still clustered around him. When he got away at 
last, there was reluctance on both sides. Obviously 
there was only one thing to do; we invited him to re- 
turn. It was a convincing demonstration that men are 
interested in the fundamental things of their religion. 
They have a positive thirst for these things, even though 
they may not be aware of the thirst until they meet 
someone like the Scripture teacher. 

Here is more evidence. The president of our society 
named a religious-activities chairman and asked him to 
prepare displays for each meeting. These displays 
proved to be drawing cards in themselves. Limiting 
himself to about eight minutes, the religious-activities 
chairman would show, for example, an Advent wreath, 
or a Paschal candle, or a display on the enthronement 
of the Sacred Heart. Then he would proceed to give 
a brief explanation of the devotion or custom. Through 
his study and preparation, the men of the parish added 
considerably to their knowledge of their religion. 

There were other speakers, too. We had the editor 
of a Catholic magazine, for Catholic Press month (and 
an elaborate display of good Catholic periodicals, with 
plenty of free samples). We had a film-and-tape record- 
ing of a Mass demonstration narrated by Msgr. Martin 
B. Hellriegel, famed leader of the liturgical movement. 
A layman who has himself made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the apostolate in America gave us a sprightly 
review of Fr. Leo R. Ward’s, C.S.C.’s The American 
Apostolate. A former missionary to China who had been 
imprisoned by the Reds gave his first-hand impressions 
of communism at work. A member of the diocesan 
liturgy commission explained the historical background 
of the changes in the Holy Week liturgy. 


NOVEL PROGRAMS 


I can hear the groans of the diehards. “Member of 
the liturgy commission? Speaking on the liturgy?” May- 
be they won't believe it, but it was a rattling good pro- 
gram. This particular member of the liturgy commis- 
sion is youthful, personable, humorous and extremely 
knowledgeable. It’s one thing to read for yourself an 
account of the Holy Week rites; it’s quite another to 
have someone with a natural talent for teaching ex- 
plain them to you. 

There have been other kinds of programs, too. One 
that I recall particularly was at a December meeting. 
The December meeting always had been a problem. 
It occurs in Advent, but a miserable tradition of anti- 
cipating Christmas with a party at the Advent meeting 
laid its dead hand on the program. 

We moved the dead hand, however, and went looking 
for a suitable program. We found it in a group of 
theatrical amateurs who provided a dramatic reading 
of part of Fr. John W. Lynch’s A Woman Wrapped in 
Silence. One girl mimed the part of the Blessed Mother 
en route to Bethlehem, as the others read. the dramatic 
narrative with all the feeling it deserved—and no more. 
Our own pastor called it the best Advent meditation of 
his experience. 
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Why aren’t the meetings crowded, if the programs 
are so good? I wish I could give the definitive answer 
to that one. Television, laziness, apathy—these are some 
of the reasons. There are others. Some men are too 
shy; we don't take enough pains to make these at home. 
There are the converts, who fear they may not feel 
comfortable in unfamiliar surroundings. Some stay away 
because they have been bored in times past by inter- 
minable discussions of matters extremely trivial. 


A PARISH LEAVEN 


But while we plague ourselves with the question of 
why the other 200 do not come, we also congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that from 50 to 60 different men do 
come, over the course of several months, though the 
average attendance at any one meeting is less than that. 
And the men who come have been given knowledge, 
have fed their minds on better minds, have been in- 
spired, have, in the phrase of the 1948 Bishops’ State- 
ment, thrilled to the glory of the truth of Christ in 
action. These men are a leaven. Simply by increasing 
their spiritual stature they have achieved something of 
deep significance in their own lives and in the life of 
the parish. 

One of the chief factors in that achievement has been 
the programs that formed the major part of the meet- 
ings, programs that have been on a high level, spiritual- 
ly and intellectually. 

Is it difficult to reach this level? Of course it is. The 
road is mined. The woods are full of programs—films 
on jet propulsion, on how to make wine (with samples 
from the local distributor), on last year’s World Series, 
on college and pro football games. And with some of 
these you can get a bigger crowd, more’s the pity. 

Such programs are doubtless all very well in their 
place, but their place is not before a society whose 
fundamental purpose is spiritual, whose chief job in 
the present day is to wage a “crusade.” The crusade is 
to restore all things in Christ. And the parish society, 
men’s or women’s or young people’s, has a role to play 
in the crusade. 

Actually, there probably never has been a time when 
the program chairman had a wider field, a more chal- 
lenging task or a more receptive membership. The: 
growth of the Councils of Catholic Men and Women. 
and of the Catholic youth movement, the extraordinary: 
interest in the liturgy, the reawakening of Catholics. 
everywhere to the doctrine of the Mystical Body of’ 
Christ, the burgeoning lay apostolate—all these are- 
major areas of interest for the parish society and major 
opportunities for the program chairman. 

But he and his fellow officers have to be patient. A 
year or two is a short time in the history of a parish, 
and spiritual results are hard to gauge anyhow. Crit-. 
icisms, pitfalls, failures, fits of discouragement—these- 
are to be expected. 

But there will be successes, as there always are when: 
we “roll up our collective sleeves and give all that we- 
have for this great crusade to bring back God into. 
the lives of the people and to make Him better known 
and loved.” 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Opera Goes to College 


John A. Oesterle 


9,000 persons will see and hear opera at St. 

Mary's College, Notre Dame, Indiana. Not just 
any opera, but actually two choice items in the opera 
repertory, Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro and Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly. And not just any company, but the 
NBC Opera Company. Nor, finally, is it just any occa- 
sion, but the world premiére of this recently organized 
opera company. How does such a startling event come 
to take place at a Catholic women’s college in the 
Midwest? 

The venture is the result of three cooperating agen- 
cies. The opera company itself canie into being only 
last December. Brigadier General David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the board of the Radio Corporation of America, 
first announced its formation during a TV _per- 
formance of Madame Butterfly. At the same time, St. 
Mary’s College was in the process of building a $2.5- 
million art center featuring the 1,340-seat O’Laughlin 
Auditorium, a strikingly modern theatre and concert 
hall having enormous stage area and rows of seats so 
widely spaced that no aisles are needed in the main part 
of the auditorium. 

The third agency is the city of South Bend, whose 
mayor, Edward F. Voorde, saw the need of opening 
this auditorium with an outstanding event. As head of 
the arrangements committee, he approached the NBC 
Opera Company and asked whether, if the local com- 
munity took care of the expenses, the company would 
open in the new auditorium at St. Mary’s. Though 
plans had already been laid to open in Philadelphia, the 
offer appealed to the NBC Company and the plans 
were set. Truly an unparalleled triumph for a relatively 
small college in a relatively small city! 


D: OCTOBER and at the beginning of December 


THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


This occasion is not just a glamorous, single night’s 
celebration. The event has educational significance 
transcending the local scene and lighting up artistic 
possibilities for educational institutions and communi- 
ties everywhere. The NBC Company, for instance, will 
be traveling around the country visting many communi- 





Joun A. OESTERLE is associate professor of philosophy 
at the University of Notre Dame. 
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ties, and certainly other educational institutions should 
take advantage of the rich opportunity. In mentioning 
several other details about the event at St. Mary’s, I am 
concerned more to think of parallel happenings which 
can take place throughout the country and which, in 
a variety of ways and for all art forms, can provide 
Americans with cultural experiences undreamed of only 
a short while ago. 

The arrangement at St. Mary’s called for a week’s 
rehearsal of the opera company at the auditorium prior 
to the formal debut performance. Thanks to the gen- 
erosity of the arrangements committee of South Bend, 
the expenses of the rehearsals were taken care of and, 
more significant, tickets provided for over 5,000 high 
school and college students to witness these rehearsals. 
For many of them, it was their first opportunity to see 
opera presented professionally and at such high stand- 
ards; for all of them, it was a unique experience to see 
an opera company at work under dress rehearsal con- 
ditions. 

Prior to the actual attendance at the performances, 
the students in public and parochial schools from fifty 
miles around received instruction in opera. They thus 
achieved, in an evening performance, a concentrated 
combination of educational acquaintance and artistic 
enjoyment of one of the great forms of art. 

The occasion deserves the attention of educational 
experts across the nation with a view to seeing what 
can be done in other localities on the school and com- 
munity levels. 

It is no news nowadays that the Church has always 
fostered education in and appreciation of the arts, and 
has encouraged the development of artistic expression, 
secular as well as religious. It is likewise no news to 
state that, educationally and artistically, Catholic in- 
stitutions have largely been somewhat less than spec- 
tacular in promoting artistic endeavors. True enough, 
there have been outstanding achievements. St. Mary’s 
sister institution, Notre Dame, is on the way to develop- 
ing a center of sculpturing under the direction of Prof. 
Ivan Mestrovi¢c. The school of drama at Catholic Uni- 
versity is nationally famous, as is the Pius X School of 

Liturgical Music at Manhattanville College, New York. 
Nor should the many existing dramatic and musical 
organizations functioning in Catholic colleges throughi- 
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out the country be ignored. In a restricted but none the 
less important manner, these groups contribute to the 
fostering of good artistic appreciation. 

The fact remains, however, that the genuine and 
legitimate educational value of the fine arts is not yet 
fully appreciated and recognized. An “extracurricular” 
frame of mind largely prevails about the role of fine 
arts in the education of high school and college stu- 
dents. This frame of mind is surely at variance with 
the facts of experience and with sound educational 
theory. 

Experience suggests that every normal young Ameri- 
can has an inclination and need for some form of ar- 
tistic experience and enjoyment. It may be in music, 
anywhere from “jazz” (in some forms of which, I con- 
cede, I may be straining the point a bit) to a string 
quartet; it may range from cartoons (similar paren- 
thesis) to a Fra Angelico or a Rubens. Human beings 
are so constituted that some concrete, sensible outlet 
for their abiding sense of beauty must be realized. If 
this rooted need is not developed and cultivated, it 
will either remain totally submerged and passive or 
be malformed in whatever spontaneous outlet it takes. 
A good deal of juvenile delinquency is manifested in 
energetic outbursts which, with encouragement and 
guidance, could be turned to finer forms of “self-ex- 
pression.” 

There is an educational obligation to cultivate—not 
in an “arty” fashion—the universal, wholesome desire to 
imitate in an artistic manner and to enjoy artistic rep- 
resentations. We are that way as children. Why should 
education ignore it or, worse, stifle it? I would not hesi- 
tate to suggest that some exposure to artistic apprecia- 
tion should be compulsory, even for college students. 
Many, perhaps most, of our young people do not know 
what they are missing. 

Artistic experience is educational and in a more pro- 
found sense than educators and philosophers appear 
to realize. Two points concerning educational theory 
need emphasis here. The first is the tremendous educa- 
tional effect works of fine art achieve when experienced 
from early youth and on through the college level. 
This experiencing of good works of fine art is conducive 
to the orderly development of the movement of the 
passions. It is an indispensable condition for a life of 
study as well as for a healthy development of human 
life in general. Music, for example, is recognized as 
having great therapeutic value for those suffering a 
variety of nervous and mental disorders. This argues 
for its even greater value in enhancing the human 
life of the perfectly normal. 

The second point pertains largely, though not exclu- 
sively, to the poetic dimension of fine art, whether 
novel, play, poem or opera. The poetic knowledge con- 
tained in these forms of art has an enormous impact 
on the majority of human beings, for we learn more 
readily by the concrete realization of the universal in 
the singular, as art so strikingly manifests it, than by 
the universal detached from the singular,.seen in the 
study of physical sciences. True enough, the poetic 
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order of knowledge is not the equivalent of the knowl- 
edge attained in science, but for the human mode of 
knowing, the poetic order is more immediately effec- 
tive and the impression may be more lasting. 

The medium of television, in particular, is opening 
vast opportunities to witness classic dramatic and mu- 
sical productions, which normally would be unavailable 
for the overwhelming majority of American college 
students. The television production, to be sure, will 
never match in educational and artistic value the 
actual play or opera, but it is a something infinitely 
more than nothing. 

The St. Mary’s College venture is just one way of 
bringing about a contribution to artistic enjoyment 
and education. There are certainly countless ways of 
achieving similar cultural triumphs. Let us hope that 
Catholic institutions will be leaders in restoring art 
enjoyment to its full place in formal education. 


For a Child’s Book of Courtesy 
(For Gene and Mary Ada) 


The dear Lord Jesus was so small 
Cradled in a cattle stall 


You wouldn't dream that He was King, 
Or Lord of life and everything. 


No silver porringer or spoon 
For Him Who made the stars and moon; 


No furry bunting, and no crown— 
But hay to bed the Baby down 


Were all Our Lady and Saint Joseph had 
But even so, their hearts were glad 


Because they understood that He 
Had come like this for courtesy. 


So you and I would not hold back 
For fear of anything we lack 


Of all the trappings that you see 
On those who visit royalty. 


No matter who it is that comes, 
The stable with their gladness hums. 


Just knock and say, “Saint Joseph, please.” 
His smile will put you right at ease. 


Then he will say, and Mary, too, 
“Why, we were waiting, dear, for you.” 


And so, my darling, do you make 
Your own heart wide, for Jesus’ sake. 


SisTER Mary ADA, C.S.J. 
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The Living Past of a Unique City 


THE CENTURIES OF SANTA FE 
By Paul Horgan. Dutton. 363p. $5 


Here is one of those rare books which 
make a reviewer's task as unmistakable 
as the Sangre de Cristo mountains over 
Santa Fe herself. So, before we get 
down to details, let that task be done: 
Paul Horgan has again given us a 
volume which deserves the thousands of 
readers it will surely attract. It will 
be read with rare pleasure and recalled 
with fond admiration. 

The Centuries is Mr. Horgan’s 19th 
published work. If the reader is al- 
ready one of Mr, Horgan’s many, fans, 
he will pardon a brief mention of the 
fact—for the benefit of those who are 
just “coming in” on Paul Horgan—that 
his first novel, The Fault of Angels, 
won the Harper Prize. Moreover, his 
two-volume work on the Rio Grande 
(Great River: The Rio Grande in North 
American History [Rinehart]) brought 
the Pulitzer and Bancroft prizes two 
years ago to this still-young native of 
Buffalo, who grew up in, and is now 
wedded to, the beautiful State of New 
Mexico. 

Paul Horgan is that unusual pheno- 
menon in the world of learning and 
letters: a scholar who can write evoca- 
tive and satisfying prose. The present 
book is a product of massive scholar- 
ship, but its learning is so lightly car- 
ried and so gently imposed on the 
reader that one is almost unconscious 
of it. Some scholars build reputations 
by being mean men with a footnote. 
Mr. Horgan here eschews footnotes 
entirely; instead he fills his pages with 
research so lovingly and artistically 
camouflaged that the reader is impress- 
ed by only one thing: Mr. Horgan 
really knows Santa Fe. 

And Santa Fe is worth knowing. 
This ancient city of brown adobes, set 
7,000 feet above the sea, was once the 
northernmost capital of Spain in the 
New World. It was founded in 1610, 
so we can correctly speak of its “cen- 
turies.” Mere age, however, is not the 
striking thing about Santa Fe—whose 
full name is the Royal City of the Holy 
Faith of St. Francis of Assisi. What 
fascinates even the most casual visi- 
tor, on his way to or from the home 
of the primitive Pueblos at nearby Taos 
or the strange science-fiction city of 
Los Alamos, is the sharp stamp of her 
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character, her unique repose despite 
all the conquests she has known. 

Mr. Horgan catches all this in his 
book far better than I am able to tell. 
Age by age, from its first Spanish set- 
tlement to its mid-20th-century coloni- 
zation by artists, writers and Eastern- 
ers who want to play Indian, he re- 
vives the living history of Santa Fe. 

The reader sees the city first through 
the eyes of a young royal notary, fresh 
from Spain by way of the City of 
Mexico, who approaches his new home 
from the south one autumn day in 
1620, and then lives out there the few 
remaining months of his life. 

Next come the crucial years from 
1635 on, as viewed by a saintly Father 
President of the New Mexican Fran- 
ciscans. Then the story of the Banner- 
man and the Indians’ revolt against the 
Spaniards. Two unforgettable charac- 
ters, the Alderman and the Matriarch, 
take us into the 18th century and al- 
most to its close. There follow equally 
fine characterizations of the 19th cen- 
tury—the Missouri trader, the United 
States Lieutenant, the German Bride 
(one of the best) and the Doctor of 
Medicine. Finally, the Chronicler (Paul 
Horgan) tells the Santa Fean story of 
1915 and after. 

For such as are well acquainted with 
the Southwest, The Centuries will be 
full of sheer delight. For those of us 





who know it only in passing, or through 
the writings of Willa Cather, Mr. Hor- 
gan gives us reason to believe that, 
like so many others who took the 
Santa Fe trail in the past, we ought to 
go there, or go back again, before we 
die. 


To choose one out of dozens of quov- 
able bits from The Centuries, here is 
a true tale of Santa Fe in 1841. It 
points up a long-standing feeling of 
tension between Texas and New Mexi- 
co. No doubt many a modern New 
Mexican, if he could do it in a blood- 
less way, would also take pride in 
gathering such Texas trophies. 

A dilapidated striking force of 325 
Texans, lost on the plains en route to 
take Santa Fe and bring about “the 
perfect union and identity” of Texas 
and the New Mexican capital, was 
ignominiously captured in the fall of 
1841. The Santa Fean governor or- 
dered that the Texans be marched 
south to jail in Chihuahua. The order 
was quoted and enjoyed: if any of the 
Texans so much as “pretends to be sick 
or tired on the road,” he said to the 
officer in charge of the captives, “shoot 
him down and bring me his ears! 

In time, Mr. Horgan relates, five pairs 
of Texan ears were duly delivered to 
His Excellency, who tacked them on 
the wall of his chamber “alongside 
many other such trophies of vigilance 
in office.” 

It is a temptation to go right on citing 
from this delightful book. But why not 
read it for yourself? It is the October 
selection of the Catholic Book Club. 

TuursToN N. Davis 


Pattern for Partners 


CO-RESPONSIBILITY IN INDUSTRY 
By Jeremiah Newman. Newman. 187p. $4 


In his stimulating preface to this book 
—the only comprehensive Catholic book 
on the subject in the English language 
—Prof. Michael P. Fogarty of Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff, observes that “not 
every employer or manager even today 
accepts the full implications of the fact 
that businesses make men as well as 
money.” 

That fact explains the intense interest 
of European Catholics in the postwar 
controversy over co-determination—the 
sharing by workers in the management 
of industry. It explains the continuing 
preoccupation of the Holy Father with 
human relations in business and the ef- 
fects of technological development on 
the human person. It is the reason why 
the International (Malines) Union of 
Social Studies insisted in its 1954 state- 
ment that since 

. .. men and women should... . 

find in their work the means of 

bringing the best out of them- 
selves . . . there must therefore be 

a chance to use to good effect 
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“IF YOU ARE THINKING OF BUYING A BIBLE ... THIS IS THE ONE TO BUY"— 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


IN ONE VOLUME 


The comment above is from a review in The Pilot by Father Eamonn O'Doherty, Professor of Sacred 
Scripture at St. Columban's Seminary. Other comments follow: 


"His style and clarity are unsurpassed . . . the punster was quite right in 
stating: ‘Knox illuminatio mea.’ "—Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. in 


Worship. 

"Of all modern translations this is the one that has most direct appeal, 
especially to the sensitive and discriminating reader.''"—Professor Robert 
C. Dentan in The New York Times Book Review. 





"An excellent piece of book-making, handsome, well printed, easily 
handled.""—Msgr. John S. Kennedy in Our Sunday Visitor. 








This one volume Bible is available in the following editions: 


WUamars GI ID oo i Boks es ee ce eee, $ 7.50 
Family: Dark red cloth, red edges, silk marker, with eight pages 
added for family records ........................--25. 8.50 


New Gift Editions: 


Black leather binding, gold stamping, gold edges, silk marker, 
I ir cde rk CEN AOI 0) ata, SRE MALL cRia yo 5 $15.00 


Morocco binding, otherwise as above .................... 25.00 
See them at your bookstore 


If you live far from bookstores, and would like to see a sample of the size and clearness of the print, we shall be glad 
to send you a leaflet showing an exact reproduction of two pages. To get it, just send a card to Agatha MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 



















Portrait 
of a 





young 
revolutionary 


Radical, patriot and catalyst in 
the 19th-century Church-State 
struggle, the influence of Giu- 
seppe Mazzini has continued to 
trouble Italian politics to the 
present day. Here, for the first 
time, is the fascinating story of 
his early years and the forces 
that shaped his ideas. 


MAZZINI 


AND THE SECRET SOCIETIES 
By E.E.Y. HALES 
$4.95 at your bookseller’s 


P.J. KENEDY & SONS “Be 
New York 8 ‘ 
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initiative, imagination, the power 
to think and reflect, and a sense 
of responsibility. 

How to give wage-earners the oppor- 
tunity for this kind of self-development 
without at the same time infringing on 
the rights of ownership, or further sub- 
merging the individual in the industrial 
process, is the problem which lies at the 
heart of the controversy over co-de- 
termination. 

It is the special merit of this book 
that it isolates the problem and brings 
to bear on its solution not only con- 
temporary experience but the light of 
the Church’s social teaching as well. 
Prof. Newman, of Ireland’s far-famed 
Maynooth Seminary, has done his job 
well. With painstaking care he reviews 
the history of co-determination legisla- 
tion in Belgium, the Netherlands and 
West Germany, together with various 
initiatives toward joint consultation in 
Great Britain. He correctly observes 
that there is little union talk of formal 
co-determination in the United States 
because American workers already ex- 
ercise, through the expansion of collec- 
tive bargaining, a considerable amount 
of participation in management. 

On reviewing the progress of co-re- 
sponsibility experiments up till now, 
most readers will agree with Dr. New- 
man that “we should be extremely care- 
ful about introducing co-responsibility 
schemes into industry.” On the other 
hand, as he insists, there can be no 
doubt about “the general desirability of 
co-responsibility.” What must be avoid- 
ed above all is sweeping legislation im- 
posing co-determination on industry as 
a whole, since conditions vary greatly 
from industry to industry, and even 
from firm to firm within the same in- 
dustry. Furthermore, considerable edu- 
cation of both workers and employers 
is needed if co-responsibility schemes 
are not to backfire, 

With Dr. Newman’s warning that 
where unions, rather than shop com- 
mittees of workers, share responsibility 
with management the result will “al- 
most inevitably” be the substitution 
of anonymous labor power for that of 
capital, there will be less agreement. 
Prof. Fogarty correctly notes in his 
preface that in the United States, where 
the local union represents the workers 
on the plant level, the natural way to 
co-responsibility lies through union 
participation. 

Though the book lacks an index, it 
does have a valuable bibliography and 
three appendices. The first is the text 
of the German co-determination law 
of May 21, 1951 for mining and steel. 
The second is that part of the Belgian 


law of Sept. 10, 1948 which makes 
works councils of statutory obligation. 
The third is the Netherlands law of 
May 4, 1950 on works councils. Of 
these legislative approaches to co-re- 
sponsibility, Dr. Newman regards the 
Netherlands law, which is little known 
in this country, as most worthy of 
imitation elsewhere. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Gentle Martyr 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT SOUTHWELL 


By Christopher Devlin S.J. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. 324p. $5 


One morning late in April of 1586 
three horsemen parted at the Milvian 
Bridge, two miles north of Rome. One, 
Fr. Persons, veteran priest of the Eng- 
lish mission, returned to the city with 
a heavy heart. The other two, bound 
for England and martyrdom, were F's. 
Garnet and Southwell. For Fr. South- 
well this leave-taking marked the begin- 
ning of a work he had earnestly sought. 
More than a year before, he had writ- 
ten to the famous superior general of 
the Jesuits, Fr. Claudius Aquaviva, 
begging that he be allowed to devote 
himself to the English mission “with 
the supreme goal of martyrdom in 
view. I will not cease to strive with 
God in prayer that he may grant me 
this in His mercy.” 

The petition was not finally granted 
until 1595, From 1586 until he was ap- 
prehended in 1592, Southwell brought 
counsel, hope and the sacraments to 
the recusants of London and the shires 
of England. For years he was confessor 
and adviser to Philip, Duke of Norfolk, 
and his wife, Anne, Countess of Arundel 
and Surrey, two of England’s most in- 
fluential Catholics. 

While living in the homes of influen- 
tial Catholics he was comparatively 
safe from surprise search, but frequently 
he had to flee the pursuivants in the 
middle of the night and stand panting 
in a copse like a hunted animal. The 
opening line of his most famous poem, 
“The Burning Babe,” so much admired 
by Ben Jonson, may record one of these 
escapes: “As I in hoary winter’s night 
stood shivering in the snow.” 

In his six years’ ministry he came 
to believe that the pains of martyrdom 
were far less trying than to have to — 
stand aside while friends were arrested, 
tortured and executed for the shelter 
they had provided. In 1591,’ passing 
the heads of Catholic “traitors” mount- 
ed on London Bridge, he told a friend: 
“Oh, my Lord, if God grants it, you 
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will see my head sometime on one of 
those.” 

God finally granted it after long trial 
and torture at the hands of the notor- 
ious Elizabethan favorite Richard Top- 
cliffe. The martyrdom is one of the best- 
documented in English history and it 
is here retold with an impact which 





makes the modern reader feel why the 
crowd turned surly and why the ex- 
ecutioner did not dare carry out his full 
commission. 

Fr. Devlin’s work will take its place 
beside those excellent studies of recent 
years which are surely rewriting the 
history of England under the Tudors, 
Elizabeth and Henry. The heroes of 
the liberal historians of the past genera- 
tion—the Cecils, Bacons and Walsing- 
hams—seem a little less like devoted 
champions of freedom and more like 
devotees of the principle of self-interest 
as the documents of their complicity are 
laboriously fitted into the puzzle. This 
book, however, may seem disappointing 
to those who have come to expect the 
bellicose and flamboyant biographies 
which passed for apologetics in the 
earlier years of this century. 

This is an excellent biography of 
Southwell the person and not a study 
of Southwell the poet. Of the latter we 
have already had several good studies. 
As a poet, Southwell, like so many other 
Elizabethan poets, was dependent on 
a lexicon of smooth and traditional 
platitudes. 

However, it was only in facing up 
to the major issues of life as a priest 
that he uncovered the depths of his 
religious love. Fr. Devlin has exposed 
those depths and explained why they 
were the very things the Elizabethan 
terror feared. Writing the biography 
of the man was the harder course, 
for Southwell had none of the quirks of 
a Fr. William Weston or the flair of a 
Fr. John Gerard. Blessed Robert South- 
well seems to have been just as Fr. 
Gerard described him in his Autobi- 
ography: “He was so wise and good, 
gentle and lovable.” 

P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 
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THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF MAN 
By Lewis Mumford. Harper. 249p. $3.50 


Lewis Mumford has not been the first 
(nor will he be the last) to raise a 
prophetic voice against the new bar- 
barism that hangs apocalyptically over 
modern man. Spengler, Toynbee, 
Berdyaev, de Lubac, Mounier and 
many others have underscored the dan- 
ger of fragmentary, mechanized hu- 
manity as it nears a historic precipice 
from which there may well be no re- 
turn. 

To Mumford, however, the warnings 
point up the historic drama of man’s 
fight to achieve ultimate human des- 
tiny. And since, as in the life of grace, 
there are only two directions (upward 
or downward), the final failure of 
human ascension can mean only disas- 
ter. 

Using the language of myth (in the 
Platonic sense), Mumford traces human 
emergence through four successive 
transformations: the archaic with its 
primitive feeling for communal, I-thou 
relationships and its internationalization 
of nature; the civilized with its exten- 
sions of law, order and political organ- 


ization; the axial with its deepening of 
spiritual consciousness and _ religious 
values. These three transformations 
Mumford sums up in the term “Old 
World man.” The contemporary, New 
World stage represents the achievement 
of human equality, progress and tech- 
nical expansion, wherein man can 
“make precedents instead of following 
them.” 

Each transformation, however, has.so 
far proved abortive. Archaic man, des- 
pite his communal sense, was con- 
demned to social insularity; civilized 
man, overcoming insularity, had to sac- 
rifice personality to regimentation and 
naked minority rule; axial man finally 
showed (as St. Paul once pointed out) 
the disparity between profession and 
practice of value; while New World 
man has already lost the ancient 
morality of “lonely excellence” and per- 
sonal integrity, and asks only one 
question of his fellows, “Can they pro- 
duce the goods?” 

New World man, says Mumford, 
echoing Augustine, is therefore faced 
with a terrible choice: post-historic 
man, the potential monster of spiritless, 
commonplace regimentation, or univer- 




















Now Ready 


The Hungry Sheep 


By Sir David Kelly 


Here is the book referred to by Robert A. Graham, S.J., 
in the September 29th issue of America. The former British 
Ambassador to Argentina, Turkey and Russia takes a hard 
look at the modern world. Sir David Kelly holds that the 
underlying crisis of our civilization is primarily spiritual 
and due to a succession of false ideas about human nature. 
Our political and economic difficulties, he says, are only 


surface manifestations. “Such is not an original thought, by 
any means, but in this case its exponent can illustrate the 


point by examples from his own professional observations. 
Not a theologian, professor or poet, but a man of affairs, 
his warning on the practical effect of bad principles may 
have a special resonance in circles not usually receptive to 


such admonitions.”—Robert A. Graham, S.J., in America 
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For the Ignatian Year 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 
OWN STORY 
AS TOLD TO 
LUIS GONZALEZ 
DE CAMARA 


Translated and edited by 
William J. Young, S.J. 


Now, for the first time, the autobi- 
ography of a major saint like St. Ig- 
natius of Loyola has been re-discovered 
and presented to the public in English, 
translated from the original text. It is 
being published in special commemora- 
tion of the Ignatian Year, the four- 
hundredth anniversary of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola. St. Ignatius dictated his story 
to the faithful disciple only after long 
and continuous pressure on the part of 
his spiritual sons to give them some 
account of his founding of the Society 
of Jesus. It covers the period from his 
wounding and surrender at Pamplona to 
his coming to Rome in 1537. 


A West Baden College Edition in 
the Library of Living Catholic 
Thought. 


$2.50 
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sal man who is able to integrate every 
historic human image and _ incarnate 
new dimensions of spirit—“to become 
more human, to explore further into the 
depth of man’s nature, to pursue the 
divine.” The question still remains (to 
paraphrase Mumford’s Conduct of 
Life): shall the great use of life be to 
spend it for something that outlasts 
it? 

Despite its defects (impatience with 
historical exceptions, failure to take full 
account of medieval insights or to deal 
radically with a teleology of emer- 
gence), Mumford’s new book is both 
provocative and rewarding: and here 
the cliché actually applies. 

D. A. DRENNEN 


FOR LOVE. OF A KING 


By Alexandra, Queen of Yugoslavia. 
Doubleday. 31lp. $5 


Alexandra tells her story in a simple, 
straightforward way. Though it is a 
story shot through with pathos and nos- 
talgia, it is the ex-queen’s adjustment 
and her acceptance of life as it worked 
out for her that will impress the reader 
as praiseworthy and admirable. 

A posthumous child and an exile 
from earliest remembrance, “Sandra” 
was a sad little girl, sensitive to a 
marked degree. Her boarding-school ex- 
perience, where she was “different” 
from the others, was a real source of 
torture. Later schooling was much more 
pleasant, but her social debut was an- 
other trial to the shy, quiet youngster. 
The one bright spot came with the 
pleasant surprise of a lively interest in 
young King Peter of Yugoslavia, who 
returned her feeling. But even their love 
was fraught with obstacles and the ne- 
cessity of a long engagement—all be- 
cause of the hope of Peter’s regaining 
the throne and country from which he 
had become an exile. Finally married, 
they were supremely happy. And their 
joy was at its peak when a son was 
born to them. 

Clouds began to gather, however, 
and the vicissitudes of their life grew 
to almost unbearable proportions. A 
combination of circumstances involving 
constant moving about from one coun- 
try to another; loss of money; political 
intrigue; Peter’s continued hope to re- 
gain his throne; Tito’s Communist dom- 
ination—all conspired to bring events to 
the breaking point. After many such 
trials and much physical and psycho- 
logical sufferings and illness, Alexander 
and Peter are once more happily united 
and looking forward “with faith and be- 
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band to his country—our country.” “We 
would go back,” she adds, “as a King 
and Queen, or just as loyal Yugoslavs, 
in whichever way our people invited 
us to return.” 

The book is readable and fast-mov- 
ing. Much of it involves history well 
within remembrance, and thus events, 
places and people take on added real- 
ity. A family-tree chart and Sandra’s 
constant reference to her innumerable 
relatives bring these read-about person- 
ages quickly to life. One of her favor- 
ite relatives is Philip, Queen Elizabeth’s 
husband; and “Uncle Bertie” (George 
VI) was best man at the wedding of 
Alexandra and Peter. 

This poor little royal (not rich) girl’s 
story is one of real human interest and 
sympathy. CaTHARINE D. GaAusE 


THE FOUNDING OF THE FRENCH 
SOCIALIST PARTY (1893-1905) 


By Aaron Noland. Harvard U. 207p. $4.50 


Socialist parties in the pre-World War 
I era have been the subject of several 
recent studies, notably G.D.H. Cole’s 
four-volume Socialist Thought. The 
monograph under review confines itself 
to the process of unification in the So- 
cialist party of a single country, France. 

The volume should commend itself 
to students of social history. It is crisply 
written, and the general lines of the 
narrative remain clear, despite the com- 
plexity of the subject matter. It is com- 
pletely impartial in presenting the posi- 
tions of the varied revolutionary and re- 
formist wings of the movement. Special- 
ists will find most of the material fa- 
miliar, but will approve the thorough 
documentation from contemporary 
sources. If there be any complaint, it 
will be the absence of reference to 
general economic and social conditions 
which would make the material more 
understandable. 

Divisions arose among Marxists partly 
because their “scientific” revolutionary 
ideology conflicted with the strong 
humanitarian impulses’which motivated 
such leaders as Jaurés. More serious 
strains developed when they turned 
from speculation about the nature of so- 
ciety and began to participate in politi- 
cal. action. In the democratic climate of 
Western Europe, Socialist practice soon 
came to be in perpetual and permanent 
conflict with revolutionary ideology. 
Wherever favorable political conditions 
obtained, Socialists created mass parties 
which inevitably became reformist; only 
in autocratic and backward countries 
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did the revolutionary current remain 
strong. 

With unity achieved in 1905, the 
French Socialist party grew until in 
1914 it could command the allegiance 
of one-sixth of the French electorate. 
It had become a party committed in 
practice to the peaceful and legal trans- 
formation of the existing capitalist so- 
ciety. It was not a proletarian party, 
for it had won considerable support 
from peasants, small shopkeepers and 
professional people. Democratic reality 
had transformed Marxism into a con- 
stitutional movement of social reform, 


even if from time to time the old slo- 
gans were still employed. Only the con- 
sequences of the first great war gave the 
revolutionary elements their opportun- 
ity. J. N. Moopy 


BEYOND THE AEGEAN 
By Ilias Venezis. Vanguard. 260p. $3.50 


The experiences of childhood are a 
collection of bright pebbles—facts, fan- 
cies, legends, superstition and searing 
reality. These, strung loosely together 
by the fertile imagination of a 10-year- 
old boy, are re-examined for all their 





A treasury of information 
about the Blessed Virgin 


With more than 600 entries, alphabetically ar- a" 
ranged, this book provides an invaluable source 
of ready information on all of the many aspects 
of the life, significance and veneration of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. In non-technical language 
the author treats the theology, doctrine, history, 
liturgy, as well as the prayers and devotions, 
feasts and shrines which pertain to Mary. No 
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America’s BOOK-LOG 








OCTOBER 


The stores listed below report 8. 
their best-selling books during the 
current month. Popularity is es- 


1. THE NUN'S STORY 
ATLANTIC—LITTLE, BROWN, $4 By Kathryn Hulme 


2. PLAYED BY EAR 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PREss, $4 
(Hanover House, Distributor) By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


3. THE LIVING BREAD 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, $3 By Thomas Merton 


4. A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 
SHEED & WARD, $3 


5. THE LAST HURRAH 
LITTLE, BROWN, $4 


6. ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA 
THE PILGRIM YEARS: 1491-1538 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, $5 


By Sister Mary Francis 


By Edwin O’Connor 


By James Brodrick, S.J. 


MEDITATIONS BEFORE MASS 
NEWMAN, $3 


THE CYPRESSES BELIEVE IN GOD 
KNOPF, $5.95 


By Romano Guardini 


By José Maria Gironella 


timated both by the frequency 9, THE LIFE OF MAN WITH GOD 


with which a book is mentioned 
and by its relative position in each 
report. The point system, plus 
the geographical spread 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 
olic reading habits. Appreciation 
for the service can best be shown 


HARCOURT, BRACE, $3.95 By Thomas Verner Moore 


of the 10. LOOK, SISTER 
MCMULLEN, $3.50 


By John E. Moffatt, S.J. 





by patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 

Brooktyn, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 


CincinnaTI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Superior Ave. 

CLEVELAND, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
ve. 

CotumsBus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Datras, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 


"DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont Pl. 


~~ E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
vd. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 


Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 


Horyoke, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 


Kansas City, Catholic Community Bookshop, 301 
East Armour Blvd. 


Los Ancetes, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 
-"semete Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 


oe. N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 


MitwavkeEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 
= Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 
New Haven, The Saint Tho M if : 
1102 Chapel St. aere 
New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 
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New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 

New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

— Yorx, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 
ts 


OxtanHoma City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 


Omaua, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 


owen. The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 


PittsBurGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 


PorTLanD, Ore., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RicHMonpD, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 

RocuHester, Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave,, North 

St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South Broad- 
way 

St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 

a gaa Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 


SEaTTLz, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

South Benp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

Spokane, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 


ToLEpo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 


Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Willi . Gall os 
aes eee 


WEstMINsTER, Md., The Newman Bookshop 
vee. Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 


WInniPgG, Man., F J. Tonkin Co., Ltd.. 103 
Princess St. 








color, sparkle and hidden beauty by 
Greek novelist Ilias Venezis in Beyond 
the Aegean. He writes of a childhood 
lived in a now forbidden land, that of 
his native Anatolia, ancient Hellenic 
sea coast of Asia Minor, from which he 
and his fellow Christians were driven 
by the Turks at the beginning of World 
War I. He returned there after the war, 
only to be imprisoned by the Turks 
for a time, and finally took refuge in 
Athens. 

Mr. Venezis tells the story of how 
Peter, with his sisters Anthippi, Agapi, 
Artemis and Lena, spent his summers 
on the farm of his grandparents, who 
had first reclaimed that wild land from 
the sea and planted trees and vines 
and settled it many years before. This 
is the story of a family of great faith, 
of the wanderers who stop to rest at 
their farm, situated on the great road 
to East and West, of the smugglers 
who rob the caravans passing through, 
and of the transition between child- 
hood and manhood. And more, it is 
the story of the black Anatolian soil, 
the olive and walnut trees, the Kimin- 
denias, the mountains which shadow 
the farm, the wild creatures which 
inhabit them and the forests nearby, 
the sudden storms which sweep across 
the rugged land. 

The author, one of Greece’s fore- 
most novelists and playwrights, writes 
with simplicity, a deep tenderness and 
a melodious beauty. His transition from 
story to story is often abrupt, but 
Peter’s delight in hoopoes and eagles 
and in the grafting of trees’ is skilfully 
intermingled with his discovery of 
Artemis’ love of the hunter and his 
own strange fascination for beautiful 
Doris. 

As the wise grandparents, Jannako 
and Despina Bibelas, leave their be- 
loved land on the flight to the sea, they 
stop to scoop up a handful of earth 
in which to plant a root of basil in 
their land of exile. Mr. Venezis has 
hauntingly preserved in this novel the 
life the basil-root symbolizes. The book 
is as much the joyful cry of possession 
as it is a cry of sorrow for a lost land. 

* Mary K, Sweeny 


SPEAK TO THE WINDS 
By Ruth Moore. Morrow. 309p. $3.50 


This unpretentious novel is as fresh and 
stimulating as the salty sea wind of its 
author’s chosen locale. Ruth Moore 
writes of Chin Island, three miles of 
rock and forest lying off the New En- 
gland coast. It is probably imaginary, 
but one suspects and hopes that its 
counterpart exists. 
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The feud which provides most of the oddly dressed, but a tower of spiritual 


story’s plot splits the island’s inhabit- 
ants into two factions. It started inno- 
cently at a Christmas school entertain- 
ment when Elbridge Gilman put his son 
up to reciting a parody of the dreary 
verses his teacher had assigned him, 
and Liseo MacGimsey, his partner and 
co-owner of the fishing wharf, tampered 
with the voting in the prize cake con- 
test. Soon everyone had taken sides, 





old friends stopped speaking, and the 
social and church life of the island was 
at a standstill. 

These people are real down-Easters, 
not the stock Yankee of comic movies 
with granite faces and exaggerated 
twangs. Miss Moore must understand 
them thoroughly, listen to them closely 
and love them well to be able to repro- 
duce them as she has. There is not a 
false note. Moreover, every one in the 
book is readily recognizable as a real 
human being, even to the reader who 
has never been to New England. 

“What we have here is a microcosm 
of the world,” one of the early settlers 
of Chin Island had said. Miss Moore 
does not labor the point but it is there. 
Pride, selfishness, greed, exist in the 
Chin Islanders as they do in everyone 
else, but the author’s.dove of people 
enables her to see beyond the faults 
to the charity, courage and nobility of 
spirit which exist in her characters. 

Of special interest is elderly Roxinda 
Greenwood, still called a “summer 
visitor” by the Islanders, though she 
has lived there the year round for 
twenty years. Against all advice, she 
had her house built on the easternmost 
rocky point where she could look 
straight over the Atlantic though there 
was no protection from the winter gales. 
Seldom in modern fiction has a charac- 
ter so thoroughly good, almost saintly, 
been depicted so winningly, Too often 
such characters appear too sweet or too 
insipid. Speak to the Winds is worth 
reading if only to make the acquain- 
tance of Miss Greenwood—frail, homely, 
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strength and serenity. 
“Death in its own good time,” muses 
Eldridge Gilman at one point, 


. .. but in between, breakfast and 
birds’ nests, the buds on the trees, 
apples and sunsets, grass with dew 
on it, a winter overcoat, a man’s 
wife and his children, spring com- 
ing and fall-turned leaves, a hot 
buttered rum on a cold night, and 
clean spruce chips and clam chow- 
der and snow . 


Of such things Miss Moore has fash- 
ioned this warmly recommended story. 
Mary Burke Howe 


GARIBALDI 
By Denis Mack Smith. Knopf. 206p. $2.50 


There is hardly a large town in Italy 
that does not have among the more 
promiment of its traffic arteries an 
avenue called Via Venti Settembre. The 
date refers of course, to September 20, 
1870, when the troops of King Victor 
Emmanuel marched into Rome against 
a purely token papal resistance and 
Italy, for the first time in history, be- 
came a single, unified nation. 


The epic moment took place with all 
the fanfare of a troubled siesta, but 
behind it lay the stormy life of an 
arthritic elder, who was an impetuously 
generous, dedicated, genuinely honest, 
sometimes short-sighted and even stupid 
general, a genius at tactics for the im- 
mediate military crisis and a dunce at 
over-all strategy—Giuseppe Garibaldi. 

Denis Mack Smith’s study of the man 
is a worthy addition to the “Great Life 
in Brief” series. The author unques- 
tionably knows his 19th-century Italy 
and therefore writes with scholarly 
authority. What is of greater import- 
ance, perhaps, is the fact that he also 
writes with understanding. It indicates 
that he has lived a long time with the 
man and with his period. 

Garibaldi the man, came into the 
Victorian era as a hangover from the 
Romantics. His whole life was spent in 
the relentless, unswerving pursuit of 
the ideal of liberty. On the national 
level he espoused the cause of Italian 
unity, and on the international level 
he lived only to offer himself in behalf 
of the oppressed. He fomented rev- 
olution for the sake of union, and while 
his political thinking was never very 


MEDICAL ETHICS 


The latest word on a subject over twenty-three centuries old 
by Edwin F. Healy, S.J., of the Gregorian University, Rome. 
Medical Ethics, xxii + 440 pages, 6.00 


r Jesuit Studies 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 


by members of the Society of Jesus 


BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES Reidy 3.50 


THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS 


Curran 3.00 


DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY Curry 3.50 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST Ellard 4.00 


and textbooks, too 
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3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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FOR NEW MEMBERS ONLY 


The Catholic Book Club 


OFFERS YOU A CHOICE OF 


2 Books for $2.98 


A wide selection of the latest books, of 
different types, in regular editions—at real 
bargain prices. Average 25% savings per 
book. Savings last year $11.64. No bother- 
some details to join or to handle monthly 
selections or to cancel membership. 


Choose Any Two 


Tue Nun’s Story by Kathryn Hulme 
Number One on the best seller list, 
selection of The Catholic Book Club, 
The Book-of-the-Month Club and Read- 
er's Digest Books. List price $4.00 
(September Selection of CBC) 


THE CENTURIES OF SANTA FE 


by Paul Horgan 

The Pulitzer, Bancroft, Collins and 
Harper prize-winning Catholic writer, 
Paul Horgan, gives a magnificent picture 
in story form of the Southwest. (see p.74) 
(October Selection) List price $5.00 


CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT CONFLICTS IN 
AMERICA by John Kane 

The Notre Dame professor has made 
a deep, calm study of the sources of 
religious friction in the United States. 
Readable and helpful. List price $3.50 


Moscow Was My ParisH 
by Father Bissonnette 
An eyewitness account of life in Rus- 
sia by the only Catholic priest permitted 
in Moscow. List price $3.95 


A REporT ON THE AMERICAN JESUITS 


Photos by Margaret Bourke-White. 
Text by Father John LaFarge, S.J. 
List price $4.50 


THE Five FaTHers oF Pept by Ira Avery 


Delightful story of lovable people. 
Dramatized recently on U. S. Steel Hour 
TV program. List price $3.00 


How to join: 


Use the INSERT CARD in this issue. Be 
sure to mark on the card the two books 
that you want as a new member of the 
eee Pay only $2.98 for these first two 

s 


Each month thereafter you will receive 
free the newsletter reviews and the selec- 
tion card. Keep the card, and the current 
selection will be sent to you for only $2.98 
(postage already paid by us). Or choose 
- a selection on the list—for only 

If you return the card, no book will be 
sent, no bill, no bother. Try it. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB ; 
70 East 45TH Sr. New York 17, N. Y. 
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clear or very deep, he died favoring a 
dictatorship by “the most honest man,” 
to be selected by the people, until such 
time as the people could be educated 
to liberty in a republic. 

Legends have grown about Garibaldi, 
most of them springing from his ex- 
ploits. In 1843 he commanded a Uru- 
guayan fleet after being exiled from 
Italy, Then he helped defend the capi- 
tal with an Italian pick-up legion 
against the invading Argentines. He 
led the famous “March of the Thou- 
sand” which captured Sicily. He be- 
came virtual dictator of Naples for a 
spell, was lionized in England, elected 
to parliament in France as well as in 
Italy. 

An individualist all his life, Gari- 
baldi unfortunately floundered when- 
ever his individualism got caught in 
the tricky subtleties of the parliamen- 
tary orators. Unlike the parliamentar- 





P. ALBERT DUHAMEL is professor 
of English at Boston College. 
D. A. DRENNAN is instructor in 
philosophy at Marymount Col- 

lege, New York City. 

CATHERINE D. GausE is program 
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Diocesan Book Forum. 

Rev. J. N. Moopy is editor of 
Church and Society: Catholic 
Social and Political Thought 
and Movements (Arts, 1953). 

Mary K. Sweeney, former con- 
tributor to the Catholic Uni- 
verse Bulletin (Cleveland), is 
at present a free-lance writer. 

Mary Burke Howe, whose grad- 
uate work centered in English 
literature, is a frequent re- 
viewer in these columns. 

Rev. Victor R. YANITELLI, S.J., 
teaches philosophy in Fordham 
University’s Graduate School. 











ians, the people loved Garibaldi’s stir- 
ring rhetoric. Unfortunately again, he 
let the adulation of the people deceive 
him into thinking he was a new prophet 
with a new religion of reason. Fed by 
a life-long anticlericalism, he allowed 
his sense of messiahship to lead him 
into the most unconscionable blasphe- 
mies. 

His comprehension was never very 
good and often made him the dupe of 
the incompetent but double-dealing 
men in the government of the day. The 
idea and the ideal always sufficed to 
put him into action and he became 
angrily baffled when protocol or the 





delicacies of government caused de- 
lay. He could not abide Mazzini, the 
most thoughtful of revolutionaries for 
union, simply because he could not 
understand him. Garibaldi makes good 
biographical and historical reading. 
Victor R. YANITELLI 


THE WORD 


And He asked them, Whose is this 
likeness? Whose name is inscribed on 
it? Caesar's, they said; whereupon He 
answered, Why, then, give back to 
Caesar what is Caesar's, and to God 
what is Gods (Matthew 22:20-21; 
Gospel for the 22nd Sunday after 
Pentecost). 





In the brief, sharp controversy of to- 
day’s liturgical Gospel, Christ our Sa- 
viour answers a tricky question with a 
wise epigram which was not only di- 
alectically crushing, but which has serv- 
ed durably as one of the foundation 
stones of an entire culture. It is a little 
silly to chatter nervously about the 
separation of Church and State as if 
the poor, defenseless State had to fear 
an all-powerful Church, when all his- 
tory bears bloody and pathetic wit- 
ness, even to our own day, that the 
very opposite danger is the much more 
likely one. However, we may reason- 
ably speak of the distinction between 
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IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%4", 6”, 6%”, and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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Church and State, between God and 
Caesar, as did our Lord. 

It is curious that the object which 
our Saviour chose for His object lesson 
was a coin. Offhand, we might suppose 
that a Christian man is to give the 
coin to the State, and may then pro- 
ceed to wonder what, specifically, he 
is to give to God, Actually, the situa- 
tion is even more complex than that. 
Though we might now discuss the re- 
lationship between man, money and the 
State, perhaps it would be more help- 
ful, as well as more difficult, to con- 
sider the relationship between the 
Catholic man, money and the Church. 

Candidly, the subject is a sore one. 
The world of religion would be the 
utopian one it is sometimes supposed 
to be if man’s service of God had no 
strictly material side or aspect. True, 
religion does have such a material as- 
pect; witness the seven sacraments. As 
matters stand, therefore, even if there 
were not a specific precept of the 
Catholic Church on the subject, any 
sane man would instantly concede that 
the Church, as well as the State, needs 
money, and generally needs it for purer 
reasons, Incidentally, the fair-minded 
Christian man might profitably reflect, 
nowadays, how modest are the financial 
demands made upon him by the 
Church as compared, or rather con- 
trasted, with the insatiable gouging of 
the voracious State. 

At any rate, there can be no question 
about the almost incredible generosity 
to the Catholic Church of the good, 
hardworking Catholic layman. The 
mere physical construction of the 
Church in America has cost, as the old 
phrase runs, a pretty penny; and that 
fabulous bill has been picked up by 
the Catholic layman. 

Nevertheless, it is surely understand- 
able that harried pastors of souls some- 
times do some harrying of their own, 
and not on the subject of souls but of 
dollars. Two facts are aggravating in 
this touchy matter: the fact that the 
Church’s financial burden is not fairly 
borne by all the competent shoulders, 
and the undoubted fact that a dollar 
is spent so hardly in a church and so 
easily at a bar. 

Like many another human puzzle, 
the problem of the layman, the coin 
and the Church will not be particular- 
ly influenced by polemics, legislation 
and the most approved techniques of 
public relations and advertising. Here 
again the solution is found only within 
aman, in the interior keeping of the 
first and greatest commandment. A man 
gives the coin of tribute to Caesar 
chiefly because he must: because he 
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Loyola University of Los Angeles 


The historical successor to the old St. Vincent’s College, the first 
school of higher learning in Southern California, Loyola University’s 


undergraduate school is for men, while its graduate school, education 
department, summer and evening divisions are coeducational. Under- 
graduate campus is near the Pacific Ocean, and the Law School cam- 
pus is located in downtown Los Angeles. Loyola has recently com- 
pleted its new engineering college building on campus, which is in 
the geographical center of the West Coast’s defense industries. Loyola 
has one of the finest Air Force ROTC units in the West. 


JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
For information about the facilities of individual Jesuit colleges and 


universities, write or phone to the Director of Admissions of the 
institutions in which you may be interested. 


Departments 

ALABAMA 
Spring Hill Coll. (Mobile)...LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola U. (Los Angeles)...... LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 
Univ. of San Francisco. LAS-Se-C-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
Univ. of Santa Clara.......... LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 
COLORADO 
NEES NEPEIUNED. | boonies bessbenecvameencs LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 
SE asks caer siccesaccconsvapeeons LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 
“ Loyola Univ. (Chicago) 

LAS-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola U. (New Orleans)...LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-N-P-Sy 
MARYLAND 
Loyola Coll. (Baltimore).............. LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Coll. ......... LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross Coll. (Worcester) LAS-G-NROTC-AF ROTC 
MICHIGAN 


Univ. of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


Rockhurst Coll. (Kansas City) ................ LAS-C 
St. Louis Univ. 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-AF ROTC 


Departments 
NEBRASKA . 
The Creighton Univ. (Omaha) 
Biss LAS-C-D-G-J-L-M-N-P-Se-Sp-AROTG 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s Coll. (Jersey City)........ LAS-C-AROTC 

NEW YORK 

Canisius Coll. (Buffalo)...... LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 

Fordham Univ. (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

Le Moyne Coll. (Syracuse)...............- LAS-C-IR 

OHIO 

John Carroll Univ. (Cleveland) ...LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier Univ. (Cincinnati)....... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s Coll. (Philadelphia)..............- LAS-C 

University of Seranton................ LAS-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga Univ. (Spokane) 
LAS-C 
GOS URNS i icc ccnsans LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown Univ. 
Bit LAS-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AF ROTC 
W. VIRGINIA 
WHORE. COM. oii caccnccccdccccccdsveccesevoese LAS 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette Univ. (Milwaukee) 
LAS-C-D-E-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Liberal Arts and G Graduate School Se Science 

Sciences IR Industrial Relations Sy Seismology Station 

J Journalism Sp Speech 

C Commerce Law offi Training C 
D Dentistry M Medicine ~ as raining Corps 
Ed Education N Nursing AROTC—Army 
E Engineering P Pharmacy NROTC—Navy 
FS Foreign Service S$ Social Work AFROTC—Air Force 








GUARDINI 


SACRED SIGNS 


Meditations on things used in 
Christian life. Paper $1.75 
Cloth $2.50* 


Pio Decimo Press St. Louis 15, Mo. 


*The price of this item incorrectly listed 
in October 13th issue. Correct price shown 
above. 














Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box x. Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 





BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 

College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 

Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. ,For 
information, write: Brother 
E C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 





VATICAN CITY STAMPS 
For YOU or YOUR children a hobby 
of great interest, appeal and education. 
. fascinating pastime.” 
Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Write for price-list and enjoy free as- 
sistance from our Newsletter Service. 
MASON CO. Box 3734-A_ Wash. 7, D.C. 





WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
PRINT TITLES 











(] Send bi-monthly Catalog 
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tears Caesar. A man will faithfully give 

a like coin to God only because he 

so wishes: because he loves God. 
VINCENT P. McCorry s.J. 


TELEVISION 


Once there was a relatively happy man 
who lived in a comfortable New York 
apartment. He was a bachelor with no 
close relatives. He was personable, and 
by the time he had approached middle 
age he had a circle of good friends 
with whom he had many convivial 
times. He never lacked company when 
he wanted to go to the theatre, a con- 
cert or a sports event. He spent many 
happy hours discussing a wide range 
of subjects with a group of companions 
at McCloskey’s, a respectable saloon 
near his home. 

His social affairs began to take an 
unhappy turn about eight years ago. 
A television set was installed in Mc- 
Closkey’s. The man found that his 
friends, instead of concentrating on 
good talk, were looking above the bar 
at the antics of Milton Berle or Gor- 





geous George. The man could not abide 
Berle’s buffoonery nor George’s grunts. 
Soon he stopped visiting McCloskey’s. 

Meanwhile, he found to his distress 
that other friends had bought TV sets 
and were no longer available when 
he wanted to go out with them. Soon 
he was limited to a few old compan- 
ions. He saw them so often that they 
began to bore him. He became aware 
of failings in them that he had never 
noted before. For example, the way 
his old friend Floyd Whitby always 
wore his hat pork-pie style. After a 
while this became more than the man 
could bear. 

One day he decided he could no 
longer be satisfied with the company 
of the few old friends who remained 
at his disposal, He said to himself: “I 
just can’t stand the same old faces all 
the time.” 

For months his life was empty. Then, 
one evening, as he passed a music store, 


a TV screen caught his eye. He found 
himself drawn to it, reluctantly. Fifteen — 
minutes later he had ordered a 21-inch 
console model to be delivered to his — 
apartment. 

Before long, the man became an 
electronic hermit. He spent hours be- 
fore his set and watched all kinds of © 
programs, But his favorites were panel 
and variety shows. He marveled at the 
mental agility of Dorothy Kilgallen. | 
He thought Martha Raye was hilarious. | 
He had nothing but admiration for the ~ 
savoir faire of Dennis James. ; 

The man had one tormented week- ~ 
end when his set flickered out just as 
Perry Como was introducing Ernie 
Kovacs. He had to wait until Monday 
before a repairman came to the apart- © 
ment and installed two new tubes. The 
charge was $11, but he felt that money 
had never been better spent. 

His contentment continued until a — 
few months ago, when he was watching ~ 
a program called a telethon. He had ~ 
looked forward eagerly to it. Many of § 
his favorites were to appear on it. About 
an hour after he settled into his easy © 
chair, he became uncomfortably aware 
that most of the performers he was 
watching were too familiar. He watched | 
his friend Dennis James, and became — 
aware that James was wearing a spread | 
collar again. James never wore any- | 
thing but spread collars. The man 
thought about this and his irritation 
mounted, He turned off his set and | 
went to bed, even though the tele- 
thon had more than ten hours still to go. 7 

The man’s final disenchantment with 7 
TV came only recently. He turned on | 
his set the night of Oct. 5 to watch 
the premiére of the new Walter Win- | 
chell show—a variety program. It wasn't © 
long before Perry Como arrived on the 7 
scene. Then, as the camera roved ©~ 
around the studio, the man saw Martha } 
Raye, Ernie Kovacs and finally—Dor- © 
othy Kilgallen. That did it. He leaped | 
from his chair, shut off the set, mut- 
tered “same old faces again,” put on his © 
hat and headed for McCloskey’s. 

He was delighted to find that the © 
TV set above the bar was not in use. | 
He greeted the bartender, ordered a — 
highball and then saw Floyd Whitby © 
coming through the door. He noticed ~ 
that Whitby was wearing a pork-pie ~ 
hat but he was glad to see him. They — 
had a lot of things to talk about and | 
they parted about two hours later after © 
agreeing to meet the following week ~ 
and go to a football game together. 
After all, the man reasoned as he 
walked home, Whitby was good com- © 
pany—occasionally. Just like Dorothy © 
Kilgallen. J. P. SHANLEY 7 
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